25 CENTS 


HOUSE FURNISHING NUMBER 


NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine place a 1-cent stamp on this notice, hand same to $2.50 A YEAR 
any postal employee, andit will be placedin the hands of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 


NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS 
A. S. Burieson, PosTMASTER-GENERAL. 


MA 1918 





The aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


OLORBLENDE SHINGLES 


of JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS 
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Fire-Safe Roofs of 
Exceptional Beauty 
SYMPHONY in color, laid into a practi- 


cal fire-safe roof, distinctive and desirable 
not only in its beauty but in its permanence. 
An unusual residence roofing of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos. 


Colorblende Shingles further demonstrate the 
character of all Johns-Manville Roofings: 
Transite Asbestos Shingles, lower in cost, but 
highly practical—Asbestos-Built-Up Roofing 
for flat roofs—Asbestos Ready Roofing for 
sloping roofs—Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 
for skeleton framing. Ask for booklets. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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Plate 1I—A suggestion in roof coloring embodying No. 50 Standard Gray and Brown Shingles, Copyright, 1918, H. W. J-M Co. 
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No master record shall be considered as 










‘A satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 


as, j has been approved not only by an authorized 












representative of the Victor Company, but also 






yA 


MELBA by the artist. 






Extract from Victor artists’ contract 


Every Victor Record 
must have the artists 
own approval 


Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victor Record receive the approval of 
the Victor Recording Laboratory before it is listed in the Victor 
Record catalog, but the artist who makes the record must also be 
satisfied that it portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 

When you play a Victor Record on the Victrola, you can be 
sure the interpretation you hear is exactly as the artist sang or 
played it—exactly as he or she wishes you to hear 1t. 

So true to life in every detail that Victor Records have also 
earned for themselves the universal and enthusiastic approval 
of the great final judge—the music-loving public. 


Vane 


Victrola \ 
» ae 
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There are Vict and Victrolas from $10 to $400, and any Victor dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Saenger Voice Culture Records are 
invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealerson the Ist of each month. 


200 eerie ER Name ee Ma 


*‘Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. 
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Brass Andirons No. 408 


Fire Place 


e 
Fixtures 
Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders: Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Hotders 
Coal Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS jonicoast ufos" 


hundreds of designs, very low prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.., 33#Se,17thSt..Omaha, Neb. 














SOUTHERN ANTIQUES Collector’s pieces, Chippendale Ball 

* and Claw foot chair; pie crust table, 
Heppelwhite sideboard, Duncan Phyfe sofa. 
four posters; dining and dressing tables; two Gothic chairs and other 
antiques of distinction. 


Box 11 


Some wonderful carved 


Russellville Kentucky 





F vou in- 

tend to 
build and 
wish your 
new home 
to be ditfer- 
ent from the 
common 
' place and 
expressive 
of your in 
dividua lity, 
you will be 
interested 
in my naan in regard to special sketches and in the two publications 
described here. ‘‘Colonial Houses"’ containing floor plans, perspectives, 
descriptions and estimate s, for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. ‘STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectives and scale 
floor plans, of designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by 
express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they wil] have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration 
of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a 
specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 
Address E. §. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 








k Pl , Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, em Fea anh Gemaate 
research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 MT. VERNON STREET 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 











NUMBER.............. NUMBER NUMBER 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. 
NAME...... ‘ 

STREET... 

CITY Pi rssesit kee shcccteusers 





To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 








HIS is a time of year when we are anticipat- 

ing our flower gardens and looking for new 
and attractive vases to hold the flowers, so 
some of our subscribers may be glad to know 
of Japanese hanging vases that come in bright 
red, yellow or green with decoration, and are 
suspended from a heavy-link white chain. 
The vases are shaped like a circle with the 
centre cut out, and would add a gay touch to 
any room. The price is $1.75 [454] 


T would seem as if lamp shades had been 
made of every material imaginable, but 
nothing is prettier for the bedroom than a 
lingerie shade used over some dainty color 
carrying out the color scheme of the room. 
These special shades are made of fine 
white linen to fit over an 18-inch round frame 
ten inches in depth and are exquisitely em- 
broidered in eyelet and solid Madeira hand 
work, the basket design used being particu- 
larly attractive. The edge is finished with 
rose scallops. These shades will last for years 
as they launder well and may always be fresh 
and clean. The price is $3. [455] 


T is about time for the children to begin 
jumping rope and a nice present that any 
little girl would enjoy is a strongly made 
rope with handles painted with a cunning 
child’s face. One may choose between a 
white or ‘“‘chocolate” face, one as fascinating 
astheother. The priceisonly85cents. [456] 


HE Liberty Locket Button is quite the 

newest and most convenient way of carry- 
ing a picture of wife or sweetheart. It is a 
regular army button to be used as such on 
regulation army uniforms for officers and pri- 
vates alike. There is a wee spring and the 
button opens to reveal a locket with glass to 
protect the photograph. The price is only 
50 cents. [457 


LITTLE bright-colored box containing 

seven separate little paper books, each a 
complete child’s story in itself, might interest 
some of our children. Each little box of 
stories costs only 15 cents and will help send a 
Comfort Packet to a soldier en route to the 
trenches, as everv cent of the proceeds goes for 
this one purpose. [458] 


NE never can have too many dainty little 

guest towels and it may be interesting to 
know that at one of our specialty shops where 
all kinds of lovely laces and embroideries may 
be found, wonderfully good-looking guest tow- 
els with scalloped edge and exquisite eyelet 
and solid Madeira hand embroidery are selling 
for the reasonable price of 98 cents. This is 
an opportunity not to be overlooked. 

At the same shop small oblong tray cloths 
of Madeira embroidery with rose scalloped 
edge may be purchased for only 39 cents 
apiece. [459] 
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Children’ Ss 
Spring Apparel 
at McCutcheon’s 


With May comes the need for new 
Dresses, Rompers and Suits for the 
b] 
Children. 
We are showing this Spring a very comprehen- 
sive assortment, in sizes up to ten years, all 
sturdy, sensible, well-made little garments, of 
latest cut and in good taste. 
Dresses made of our own Linens, Chambrays, 
Japanese Crepes, Dimities, etc. 
Suits for boys up to five years of 
age, of Devonshire Cloth, Linens 
and Ginghams. 
Write for new illustrated 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 





Req. 
Trade Mark 














GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 

U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 
Fireless Cooker 


ia J Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
» woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
, two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 
30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 93,Detroit, Mich. 

























i $2. 50 ‘50 Offer—K EIT H’ S 










‘Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 


The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
On all news-stands 25c copy. 


KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
130 Plans of Bungalows | 175 Plans cstg. below 6000. 
104 Plans estg. below $3000. | 15 “over $6000. 
i os “ $4000. 100 Cement and Brick. 
175 “ “ ss $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 








KEITH'S, 979 Metropolitan Bank Bidg.. polis, Minn. 
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THE PERMANENT 


Made by the Manufacturers 
of LEPAGE'S GLUE 
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SM ALL glass fish for the flower bowl come 


in green and dull red, and cost 10 cents. 


Little black China birds are priced at ten cents 
and very good-looking beetles, some glass and IRWI N POST 








others china, are also waiting to be stuck on INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
the edge of the bowl with a piece of putty 12 W. 471 Sr. 
They cost only 25 cents. [460] NEW YORK 


This charming piece of Queen Anne is 








N unusually attractive screen behind which painted in parchment color on_ solid 

z . 1 mahogany and then hand decorated in 

a desk telephone may hide, has been de- an exquisitely dainty design—its dainti- 

: : : ; ° : ness emphasized by the touch of rich- 
signed of wood in the shape of a peacock with ness in the quaint old-fashioned flower 





Garden Accessories 


Suitable and Suggestive 
for 
Beautifying Home Grounds 


“PERGOLAS” 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 


| medallion. 


spread tail and exquisitely painted in the 
gorgeous colors of which this vain bird is so 
proud. The work is beautifully done and the 
screen would be particularly appropriate for a 
| country house. There is a small pad attached 
| for messages. The price is $12. [461] 
} 























‘BED SIDE BELLE” is the name of a 
sweet-toned, china bell made to represent 
a patriotic Colonial dame all dressed in red, 


When writing enclose l0c and 


ask for Catalogue **M-30"" 


Length 36 inches 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. white and blue with becoming poke bonnet. | toy 0 eatin 
Elston and Webster Ave | She would look very bright and cheerful | incniamaiianaiites 
| ° . . Exce ‘ d 
eae | standing on a little table beside the bed as she "ease 





E h We : 
SS ees do not appear but do not be surprised when 
you see a small foot forming the tongue. She 

is priced at $1.75. [462] 





Kastern Office, 6 Bast 30th St. | gracefully holds out her hoop skirt. Her feet | 




















“COUNTRY _AND _SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely 
BH illustrated book desiqned to solve 
12 


¥ yur building proposit 9212 =O . “weft 
B inches. $3 complete designs with O!L -CLOTH luncheon sets are new and | 
138 illustrations pretty for cottage use. They come hand 


Colonial, Artistic, ‘Stuceo, Half Timber, 






































dother styles of Archit Prac : ? =e a: 
and other sty les of Architecture. Prac- decorated with a narrow black border and FOR SALE 
Floor plans with dimensions, Special small bunches of flowers scattered here and ' 
Giitlons to oll beltdhags, Desites coonne $4,600 to $25,000. Price $2 Prepaid there along the border, and are very effectiv | 
nil ostin 0 $25 2 Pre | ere alo P or. are ve elifective. | < ; t 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New Yorks City i Shag i Ro or "a | The consmat and autaaen tehtenee ane f 
2 a The set consists of a 27-inch centrepiece and | farm of 610 acres of the late Colonel | 
i . CASEMENT WINDOWS six each of two size doilies. A damp rag will | Francis = ag ang as Boulder i 
} Y ee y . ¢ 
. | are the most artistic windows remove any spots and the set may be used | Grange, located at Becket, Mass. i 
’ ——S de. They will stay where you . —— ‘ 7 a) ee : : | ¢ Ss ire Hi i 
| Menribastikscn ase . indefinitely. Of course in these hard times , | mm... on + one 4 Seaeaie cok ae i 
Wilkins Casement Adjusters the saving 1n la undry 1S an item, too. The set nished and is being occupied now by the Colonel ' 
, pate Gere Leland legatee. The farm is stocked with cattle and , 
Safe, noiseless, convenient. Easy to costs $7.50. [463] poultry, and well equipped with tools, machinery, 
use with screens. } etc., is also planted. Full particulars will be fur- 
GEORGE settee No. Clark § Chicago, Il ¥ nished, and the place can be seen by application to 
0 L, £0, OODEN snappers or fasteners to hold | H. A. BIDWELL, Beckett, Mass. 














back curtains have been prettily deco- 


FR EE Book on Birds rated by one of our clever designers and will 


and i i be found very useful and save many a curtain | SAVE Your Family’ s Clothes 














from being torn. They may be used to snap | 



































Ate usa vat. orf | 


Wut ese ee, ar the curtain together when sweeping or opening Moth- i 
lose a beautiful bird color plate. Have | > wi rs io ¢ 6s . sb § 
ve ever knownthe pleasure derived from the window at night. One costs 65 cents but Proof i 
a colony of Purple Martins? They will “ . calls Ss | 
clear your shrubs, trees and grounds of a pair sells for >i. [464] Cedar # 
mosquitos. The house illustrated never i 
fails to get the Martins. A remarkable eo | 
value: 28 apartments, 32in. by 27 in., - : I a ° P | 7 Chest F 
this month for $12.00. There is a ONG tubular boxes prettily covered with 
Dodson Bird House flowered cretonne and finished with tapes- | . Senten 
for every kind of bird. No grounds are . . “4 | 
calte cotialabe withOek ihe cane Wivin. try braid, are very convenient to hold knitting FREE 
Furnish them with safe homes and they 2 2 mF . Te } ‘ 
- will come back to you season after sea- needles, especially now when we need so many TRIAL 
son. Learn all about how to attract the song birds from my FreeBook. oo a ° ee we 4 aE epics Every woman wants 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American fagee Association different sizes of ne edles. Phe a Cres Fre e Tri za l ey hE 
7 a 7 Pp a a 2 os « 
Dodson’s Sparrow Trap quaranterd Page na pe ymmunity of these cents, [465] Your choice of 90 designs and styles of fa amous Piedmont Red Cedar 
sis grain cating pests. Price $6. } Chests sent anywhere on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the 
| freight. A Piedmont pays for itself in what it saves. Protects | pirect 
= — ae } furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 2 from 
. — > >is starti : le er ni , — Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. Finest | pac, 
amie : rn 1S ; arting . . ar ic n it _— be a pete fn ——- gift cee orp Bt today for ag actly 
—~ ze nelp to have a little planting calendar en- petatell ioneetoge a ene ee o 
ne STePrENSON| lesa sa erty oa PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 36, Statesville, N.C. 
uyn Tac titled “Record of My Garden.” It gives | 
— —— 
| 


| dates for planting, pruning, etc., and has space 
to keep a record of planting time, first and last 


| Underground Garbage Receivers 


Home %: Fireplace 


— "Age aaon ga ne ag tipas picking, dates which might prove to be an in- | ae 4 hie eethnetenil 
RLY. r Truck V -els ash Darreis up or Ae ° us send you us 5 Ta 
eee Seek Sie WHee « rel. teresting record for a young gardener. Pret- ‘| —A mine of information pertaining 


to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 


down stairs. Try our Spiral Ribbed Barrel. 


Send for catalogueon each. It will pay you. Sold direct. 
| Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., LYNN, MASS. 


tily boxed it is priced at 50 cents. [466] | 
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UAINT lustre glass candy jars in lovely 

~ shades of amethyst, blue or orchid, are 
new and not only Jook attractive standing on 
a table ready for use, but keep the candy in 
good condition. They are designed in Colo- 
nial urn shape and are about the most artistic 
jars we have seen. [467 


ERHAPS many of our readers who do not 
like to hear the windows rattle may be 
glad to know that window wedges of plain 

dark wood come, 6 in a box, for 25 cents. 
1468] 


GRAPE FRUIT and orange knife of highly 

tempered steel carries its own recommen- 
dation for usefulness. The curved blade with 
double edge is narrowed to a rounding end 
and strongly set intoa black rubberized handle. 
The knife is a convenient size and once used 
will find a permanent place in every pantry or 
kitchen. It costs 50 cents. [469] 


HERE is no prettier finish for cretonne or 

solid color curtains than a simple braid with 
crocheted ball edging, the braid pretty enough 
to sew on the outside if desired. There has 
been a demand for this edging so the four 
colors remaining, Delft blue, lavender, tan 
and light blue, are being sold for only 19 cents 
a vard. [470] 


ERHAPS some of our readers would enjov 
growing a Japanese fern ball. The balls 
before watering measure from 6 to 8 inches 
across but when in leaf, the fully developed 
ball measures from 18 to 24 inches. Full 
directions come with each ball and if carefully 
followed a beautiful hanging fern will be the 
result. After the leaves have dropped off, the 
ball must be kept all winter in a cool damp 
place and when spring comes it will leaf out 
again. There are two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
[471] 


Now that summer is coming it is nearly 
time to open our country houses and 
freshen up the curtains. If new ones are re- 
quired there is nothing daintier than Ritz- 
Carlton net. It is a sheer striped brussels net, 
the stripes about a third of an inch wide, and 
the material itself 38 inches wide. It comes 
in white only. The price is 85 cents a yard. 
[472] 


NITTING needles have been made in all 
colors and sizes, but the very latest idea is 
a curved celluloid needle. Only one needle is 
required as you knit from one end on to the 
other. Of course, some of us do drop a stitch 
now and then, but we believe there is less 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


There are ancient methods of finish in color 
more beautiful than ordinary wood that are 
now available to you at modest prices in 
DANERSK FURNITURE. Old English 
Draw Top Tables, Welsh Dressers, Cupboards 
and handmade Windsors, finished in your 
choice of antique tone of natural wood or 
soft colorings that bring beauty into your 
home as well as dignity. 

We make our furniture and ship it direct to all parts of 
the country to those who appreciate true value and 
rare artistry. 

Send your plans for single rooms or the entire house. 
Consultation and advice without obligation to purchase. |= 


Cail at Exhibition Rooms z 
Write to-day for our Valuable Catalogue ‘*E 5’° : 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 



































COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for tram- 
ing. Stationer ay = ee dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. $5. 


GEORGE B. TODD, ‘oT Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Spring is here! Just the time to buy that small 
house you’ve always wanted. Builditthe Hodgson | 
way. First send for catalog. Select the house you 
want from actual photographs. We'll build your 
house and ship it to you in sections all finished, 
fitted and painted. Unskilled workmen can put it 
up for you in a day. 

E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, Se Wadingtent.. Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 





Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
—— charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & Cu. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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danger of accidents with the curved needle, 
and the stitches have no tendency to drop off 
the ends. The No. 5 sweater-size needle is 
priced at 35 cents. [473] 


T a well-known specialty shop they are 

offering 25-inch white China silk hem- 
stitched squares claborately embroidered in 
Chinese dragon design for only 98 cents. 
They are suitable for table covers or would 
make lovely pillow covers as they launder as 
well as cotton and would be nice and cool for 
summer. [474] 


HE Multiple Bubble Blower will be sure 
to please children as it blows small bubbles 
inside of the large bubbles. The pipe witha 
little tin dish and a small cake of soap comes 
in a box for 25 cents. [475 


HERE is nothing prettier for bedrooms in 

summer cottages than a good substantial 
rag rug with floral border and solid color centre. 
They come in many shades, dark if desired, 
but in soft shades of pink, blue, lavender, 
vellow or sage green they are almost irresist- 
ible. Rugs 10 4x6! feet are priced at $16.75 

Rag rugs for the nursery come in the same 
colors with Kate Greenaway figures in the 
border. Rugs 6x9 feet are priced at $12.50 
and 41% x 71% feet at $6.75. [476] 


N orderly man who enjoys having a place 
for everything and everything in its place 
might appreciate a brass pencil holder for his 
office desk. It is designed of brushed brass, 
with places for six different colored pencils 
and a rubber eraser standing erect, is compact 
and occupies little space. The price is $1.75 
lr 


AR Scenes I Shall Never Forget”’ is the 

title of a small book by Clarita Spencer. 
The sole purpose in publishing this little book 
of interesting experiences at the front is to 
obtain funds for war relief, and every penny 
of the proceeds of such sales will be devoted 
to that one object. The book costs only 50 
cents, and the money obtained goes toward 
comfort packets for the soldiers en route to 
the trenches. [478] 


O hide the unsightly telephone book a black 

oil-cloth cover has been designed beauti- 
fully stenciled in gay colored flowers so that 
the identity of this useful book is effectively 
disguised and it may even be ornamental 
hanging on the wall or lying on a table. The 
price is $2.50. One stunning cover, priced at 
$3, had a gorgeous parrot as custodian. [479] 
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Renew and decorate mz asonry exteriors— 
stucco, concrete, or brick—with the liquid ce- 
ment-coating, Trus-Con, Stone-Tex. Formu- 
lated specifically form: ssonry surfaces; becomes 
an inseparable part of the wall, sealing all pores and 
filling hair-cracks. Unlike paints, itdampproofs aswel 
as beautifies. Therefore, cann¢ rt ¢ hip, flake or peel off. 

Furnished in many pleasing colors Applied to new 
or old walls. One ofthe famous Trus-Con waterproof 
ing and dampproofing products ufficient assurance 
of quality. 

If your brick, stucco, or cement building is disfig 
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The Trus- Con Labor: tories 
133 Trus-Con Building, Detroit, Mich. 
We specialize in unusual paint requirements. Write 
for advice, 


Renew Masonry Walls With 
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A Great Convenience 


Aside from the advantages of operating your outside 
shutters from inside your room without raising win- 
| dow, screen or curtain, the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from the Inside 
automatically locks the shutters in any pe 
sition desired and cannot be opened by bur- 
glars from the outside. 
jasy to operate during high winds o 
storms. Won’t slam or get out of order. 
Easily removed to clean or paint. No 
house complete without the MALLORY 
SHUTTER WORKER. Thousands in use 
| ~endorsed by architects. Can be easily 
puton any kind of old or new dwelling 
and the cost small. 
Outside shutters are a comfort and 
pleasure with this most practical! fixture 
Dropus apostal at once forfullinformation 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 


516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 






























THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOL 


DOGALY 6A 





Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


EXTRA DENSE 
LONG-LEAF PINE 


(“THERE'S A DIFFERENCE’’) 


THE MORE YOU’LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
YOU OF INSISTING ON IT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 
“BOGALUSA”is the name BY ben TO BUY the BEST 
LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS 


FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, snsaiie! ‘BOGALUSA” 
“it’s your guarantee. Unless you can identify the lumber 
deliveredas real’ Bogalusa” you'llrefuseitas ‘not per order. 


WRITE US. ( Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 
lake an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. (FREE.) 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, La 


‘|BOGALVSA 

















QueEsTION: What is the most satisfactory 
finish for new oak flooring? 


ANSWER: In finishing any hard wood floor, 
the color is first considered, then the material 
which takes the wear. Oijl, water or acid 
stains may be used to get the desired effect, 
or color. Good shellac or floor varnish, two 
coats makes a good wearing surface. Unless 


the floor is a thin floor nailed through the sur- 
face, an acid stain gives excellent results as the 
color penetrates the wood and does not wear 
off easily if the becomes 
worn through before being renewed. Always 
experiment with both the stain shellac or 
varnish on 
applying to the finished floor, as : 
spent in this way is not only inter 
necessary in order to know what you are get- 
ting and will perhaps save great pis ya 
ment in the finished work. Wax may be ap- 
plied to the last coat of shellac or varnish, 
thoroughly rubbed down with a weighted floor 
brush. This makes a floor slippery and is 
often to be avoided. If the shellac or varnish 
is too shiny it can be dulled by rubbing with 
either pumice and oil or pumice and water to 
the desired dullness. Water used with pumice 
gives a slight gravness to the floor which may 
or may not be Experiments as 
suggested above are Acid or 
water stain should not be used on thin floors 
nailed through the surface as this stain will not 
color the putty in the nail holes, giving an ob- 
jectionable spotted effect. Use oil stain on 
any thin floor, surface nailed. 
1”’ thick are usually tongued and grooved and 
blind nailed. 


shellac or varnisl 


pieces of waste flooring before 
little time 


sting but is 


desired. 
advisable. 


Floors over 


Question: Are log houses practical? 


Answer: Whether or not a log house is 
practical depends largely on what is called 
practical. If you expect all the refinements 
of a framed and plastered house, don’t build of 
logs. If you like to use the real thing and by 
practical you include the sense of satisfaction 
in using and living with a material you like 
and can overlook the obvious difficulties of log 
construction, applied to every day living con- 
ditions, nothing could be finer than a log house. 
Cut the logs as near of a size as possible. 
Take off all the bark, which can be most easily 
done in the spring. Logs cut in the winter will 
be found to peel fairly easily the following 
spring. Cut and fit with skill. Employ an 
expert axeman if possible. Oakum makes a 
very satisfactory caulking material. It is best 
to let the whole structure shrink and set a year 
if possible before caulking. Caulking should 
be done from the outside and set home tight 
with a caulking chisel. Hew the logs a little 
top and bottom to make a bed and caulking 
Pin each log to the one below with 
Pin thoroughly each side of 
the doors and windows. Cut out doors and 
windows after the walls are up. Hew the 
inside surface of the walls as the logs go up if 
you desire a fairly even wall inside. 


crack. 
hard wood pins. 
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| Better Sheet Metal Work 


1] and Durable, Fire-proof Tin Roofs 








| AMERICAN SHEET AND = PLATE COMPANY, Putergh, me. l 


are assured by using 


The Keystone indicates 
that Co a oe 


| oa ST eolceas 
nae te 


Sheets 


| Look for the Keystone 








and Roofing Tin 


The copper-steel alloy gives greatest durability and 
| rust-resistance for Tin Roofs and Galvanized Sheet 
} Metal Work—cornices, spouting, eaves trough, etc. 


Hy Leading metal merchants sell KEYSTONE Copper 
Steel Roofing Tin Plates and APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


Galvanized Sheets. Send for our latest booklets. 




















SLEEPING AND DINING 
PORCHES demand outswung 


Casements for summer comfort. 


If you can’t build that new house this 
year, add a porch to the old and make 
your casements a joy with our C. H. 


A postal brings our booklet 


adjusters. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 SOUTH CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 




















The owner of this home writes as follows: “‘T hada 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator installed because I had 
heard of it for many years and my neighbors and the 
best heating dealers in town recommended it. I set the 
indicator at the temperature I desire—it docs the reat. 
ZI never bother with the dampers.” 
THIS device maintains just the temperature you want by auto- 
matically controlling the drafts and dampers while without 
automatic regulation the temperature often varying 20 degrees or 
more, causing discomfort and a waste of fue). 


bd 
Tiff INNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
insures real comfort, healthful temperature and a marked saving of 
fuel. Easily installed and works perfectly with any kind of heating 
plant—burning coal or gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere 
and guaranteed satisfactory. Write us for Booklet. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
2745 Fourth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Beautiful, Washable Walls 


Tiny hands may leave their tell-tale traces—dust may settle— 
but a soft cloth and a little water will soon remove the stain. 
In the soft, velvety tones of 


HARRISONS 


Sanitary Flat Wall Finish 
(A Du Pont Product) 


decorators and home builders find the perfect combination of beauty, sanitation 
and economy. It provides the ideal background for home furnishings, and yields 
the much desired atmosphere of good cheer and restful harmony. 


HARRISON WORKS 
Established 1793 


Owned and Operated by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneaoplis, Kansas City 
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HOSE who know the perfect 
rivacy of the noiseless closet must 
consider the obsolete loud-flushing _ 
toilet an offense against good taste. = |- 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. | 


SILENT $]-YW/ EirC|L() cLoset 


operates silently. It cannot be heard outside the bathroom. It is 
self-cleansing and sanitary. It is designed to prevent clogging and 
constructed with a view to saving plumbers’ bills. Point for point 
it supersedes the best loud-flushing toilets made, being unequalled 
either in appearance or sanitary qualifications. 


Evenly glazed vitrified china is non-porous and immune to corrosion. 
Sediment will not adhere toits glossy, self-cleansing surface,and under 
ordinary conditions and normal care it will not discolor with years of use. 
The reputation of THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY’S ware 
for excellence in mechanical construction, quality and design entitles these 
products to first consideration. The cost of installation is no greater because 
of that quality; the plumbing maintenance is less. We are using the best 
materials as always, employing experienced and skilled workmen. S scesion 


and good health require the best plumbing fixtures—not the cheapest. 


A copy of our book “Bathrooms of Character” B-/1 will be of great help to 
those interested in home bett or in building a new home. Write for it. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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G BEAUTY 


-ata Reasonable Price 


Good taste in the home is not a matter of money, 
but rather of care in the selection of appointments 
that are appropriate and harmonize with each 
other. CREX Rugs, beautiful in designs and 
tasteful in colorings, help to beautify and em- 
bellish the home. , 

The “ al ‘ ” i 

Geter in the hails Iringreees, bode ns ck, 
CREX will brighten the room, heighten the decorative 
effect and lighten labor. 





Look for name 


CREX in side binding, 





SI-WEL-CLO SUPERIORITY 
One feature of the SI-WEL-CLO is the care taken to furnish only the finest quality seat—no exposed 
metal parts. Either white or mahogany. Another feature is the china connection between tank and closet 
—never corrodes or tarnishes. Consider these other features besides that of quiet operation. 
(2) 
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Write today for 
handsomely _ illus- 
trated booklet and 
folder 



















GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.. OFE. 





The SI-WEL-CLO Ordinary Type: of Seal and Water Trapway 
a jose! 
Water Surface (Represented by solid black) Because it’s so good CREX is 
(Represented by solid black) The Silent Si-wel-clo has other advantages besides imitated. But il’seasy to identify 


the genuine by the name C-R-E-X 
woven in the edge of the side bind- 
ing—your guarantee of value and } —sold by leading dealers 


protection against imitations. —is well worthy of your 
careful inspection. 


“IT’S A PRACTICAL WAR-TIME | harmonizes perfectly with 
ECONOMY TO BUY CREX” CREX Rugs. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Ave., New York,N.Y. 





GRASS FURNITURE 


BADE MASH BEC US PAE OF! 


\ The fouling surface in a water closetis but onedif- _its quiet operation. It has a much deeper water- 
ference between a scientifically constru guard against sewer gas ; a much larger trapway, pre- 
(the Si-wel-clo) and the ordinarytype. Thebowlof venting stoppage; and a syphon auxiliary, which 
the Si-wel-clo is always clean and free from soil. _ causes the closet to flush more rapidly and positively. 
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Talks With 
ERE are verses that are to us a true Spring Song. They just bub- 
bled up from the heart of an eight-year-old boy because the earth 

and everything in it seemed very good to him. He didn’t write it for 
anyone to see and he put it in printing because he prints more easily 
than he writes—as yet. We especially dote on that determined little 
figure wrestling with the capital I;—he’s going to win, we can see the 
Ego tottering, but it’s always a mighty hard struggle. The voung 
writer of these verses lives at Wilmington, Massachusetts, and his 
name is Lincoln Fay Robinson. 
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Our Readers 


And at the top of the page, is a silhouette of Watteau-like figures 
that we think is a fitting decoration for the page that bears these verses, 
for it was cut out by the wonderfully sensitive fingers of a little girl who 
is only five years older than Lincoln Robinson. She cut the dainty 
thing out free-hand—the first silhouette she had ever cut—without 
sketching the figures first, without a copy to look at as the scissors 
moved except the clear image that she saw with the inner eye which is 
the heritage of all true artists. Celia White is her name and she lives 
in Pelham, New York. 
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“Where shades are not used, sash curtains, whether of white goods or casement cloth or silk, may be arranged in 
two tiers—one for each sash—so that the upper set may remain closed to obstruct light and the lower ones be drawn 
back to admit it. If entire privacy is needed when the lamps are lighted, heavy curtains must be added to the above.” 
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WINDOWS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


Retaining Their Purpose and Enhancing Their Value in Decoration— 
Valances—Colored Sash Curtains—Over-Curtains—Unhackneyed Effects 


By EDWARD 








HE windows in many abodes suggest 
that the householder has forgotten 
that their primary purpose is the 
admission of light and air. To be 
3 sure there are seasons when the 

23 latter is needed but sufficiently for 

tt) _ ventilation, and many times when 

=r A | we may have too much sunlight: it 

Bee SS; is for the modification of light that 

ee ie es ct. window hangings have been devised. 

It is also but right to remember that 
nothing gives so bare and desolate an appearance to a room as 
an undraped window, and that upon the quality and quantity 
of admitted light much of its charm depends. The two necessi- 
ties of light and ventilation on the one hand and modification 
and decoration on the other will not be found conflicting if we 
proceed with proper information and judgment. Beginning 
with the simpler treatments we shall find before we have finished 
that many things may be done to give special interest. 

The most generally sensible treatment for the usual double- 
sash window is the heavy shade, dark green on the outside and 
cream white within, with simple curtains of white or ivory white 
on rings, suspended from a simple thin brass rod. When it is 
desired that the window be entirely unobstructed for light, for 
air, or for its cleaning, the shade will go to the top and the cur- 
tains may be drawn fully back at the sides and secured by simple 
cords to knobs or catches. If the window is not lofty and the 
rings are sufficiently large to slip easily upon the rod, no further 
fixtures are necessary. If the windows are especially large, 
the pulley system may be used to advantage. 

To the above may be added, if desired, one-sash curtains of 
the same material or of thin silk, likewise suspended on rings 
from a brass rod attached in this case to the upper part of the 
lower sash. The long side-curtains may then be left undrawn, 
and, if the shade is pulled half way down, the room is in the day- 
time obscured from outside view. 

If colored curtains are added to the shade and long curtains 
of white, the one-sash curtains had better be omitted, as the 
long white ones may then continuously be drawn across the 
window. Decorators sometimes employ two or three sets of 
sash curtains of gauze for the tempering of light to the exact 
tone they desire, but one curtain of silk can usually be secured 
of a shade which accomplishes this result. A voluminous and 
“befrazzling” window “dressing’”—we might then call it—is 
too apt to remind one of the maze of lingerie, silk and furbelows 
with which women of a former time (not now!) felt compeiled to 
bedeck their persons. Nevertheless, sometimes a shimmering 
effect is desirable and this can be achieved by the use of double 
gauze curtains of different shades, such as rose and aquamarine, 
blue and silver-gray, etc. 

My own feeling is that in simple and small rooms and espe- 
cially in bedrooms, the simplest arrangement is the very best, 
while reception-and other rooms of a more ornamental character 
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STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


may well be more elaborately treated. Later on in this article 
will be found suggestions for giving unusual character even to 
simple curtains if it be found advisable to add to their effect. 

Some decorators omit, and object to, shades; but those we 
have described are entirely unobtrusive. If the dark-green 
outside is not the best color for the exterior of the house, doubt- 
less other colors could be supplied or made. Certainly shades 
are an immense advantage, as they block off the light from the 
upper part of the room while leaving a sufficient and adjustable 
diffusion below—that sine qua non so frequently and strangely 
neglected and without which no room can have charm. The 
principal other way in which this can be accomplished is by 
drawing together heavy curtains at the top and looping them 
back below; an arrangement seldom so pleasing and graceful 
as allowing them to hang straight at the sides. 

Furthermore, with shades heavy curtains are no longer a 
necessity (the pulling down of the shades totally excluding the 
view from outside) so that we are free to choose medium or light 
weight fabrics, as, frequently, we may prefer. The good old 
Venetian blind is unsurpassed for window use and possesses the 
advantages of the shade with the added one of admitting more 
air. It is, however, a great dust-catcher and is heavier than the 
shade. As this may be painted an unobtrusive tint it, too, is 
perfectly unobjectionable. 

Where shades are not used, sash curtains, whether of white 
goods or casement cloth or silk, may be arranged in two tiers— 
one for each sash—so that the upper set may remain closed to 
obstruct light and the lower ones be drawn back to admit it. 
If entire privacy is needed when the lamps are lighted, heavy 
curtains must be added to the above. 


THE LENGTH AND ARRANGEMENT OF CuRTAINS 


The architecture of the window naturally plays an important 
part in the determination of curtain treatment. Where the 
wall beneath the window is recessed as well as is the window 
itself, the obvious suggestion is that the curtains should be long. 
It is undeniable that in handsome apartments rich curtains 
sweeping over the floor give an opulence of appearance, but for 
reasons of cleanliness it is certainlv better that they should escape 
the floor by an inch or so. 

Where the window only is recessed and the sill has a pro- 
nounced extension, curtains of sill length are naturally indicated. 
A slight sill extension is no obstacle to long curtains if desired, 
as the curtain flows gracefully over it. Even if a radiator or 
piece of furniture, such as a dressing table, occupies the central 
portion of the window, long curtains may still be used, hanging 
straight at the sides and not being drawn. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown in one of the pictures. 

Thin curtains have usually been made of sill length, but if 
this is done the draft takes them out of the window immediately 
the sash is raised, and they become soiled. Furthermore thin 
curtains must be carefully placed on stretchers when laundered 
or they will shrink till they no longer reach the sill. Another 
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This attractive treatment would have been less heavy if kept within the 
bounds of the woodwork at the sides. 


objection is that where there is no furniture below the window 
sill-length curtains give a “boxed-in” appearance. A _ better 
plan, therefore, is to have these curtains extend slightly below 
the woodwork under the window—how much depends upon 
convenience and proportion. Where two pairs of curtains are 
used, it is customary to have the thin ones short whether the 
colored ones be short or long. 

The most usual plan where there are cver-curtains and valance 
is to have them cover the window casings, but unless these are 
bad in style, condition or color there is no reason why this ar- 
rangement should prevail, and there is a valid objection to it 
which seems to have been universally overlooked. Where cur- 
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By courtesy of Messrs. Waving & Gillow, Ltd., London. 


Casement alcove with valance across front. 
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tains cover the woodwork they naturally stand out somewhat 
further beyond it, so that the general effect is the projection of 
the outline of the window into the room, while the feeling should 
be that a window is recessed. If, therefore, the exceptional cir- 
cumstances mentioned above do not exist, it is preferable that 
over-curtains be contained within the casement. The rod is 
then run across slightly back of the fore edge of the woodwork 
and the valance placed in front of it but still within the casement. 
When the curtains are translucent or transparent there is still 
greater reason for this arrangement, as if they were placed over 
the outside woodwork this would show through and the result 
would probably be disagreeable. 

Another advantage of the showing of the woodwork where it 
is good, is the preservation of architectural lines: even where 
over-curtains hide the side framework it is advisable, for the 
same reason, to set the valance below the cornice forming the 
top of the casement if it is of attractive style. It gives a definite 
architectural pediment from which the window-furnishings then 
depend. 

If, because of ugliness, it is found better to hide the casement, 
opaque curtains should be used. By the same means much 
may be done in the remedying of defects of size or proportion. 
If the win- 
dow is notice- 
ably small 
forthe room, 
the setting 
out of such 
curtains 
somewhat 
along the 
side wall and 
the raising 
of the top of 
the valance 
above the 
framework 
willnatur- 
ally increase 
its apparent 
size. If high 





By courtesy of Messrs. Story and Triggs, Lid., London. 


Casement alcove with valance following the windows 


4 
ba and narrow, the curtains may be set out at 

the sides and a deep valance employed 
T (reducing the apparent height), the head of 
= the latter then being set even with the top 


of the casement. If a window is low a 
valance had better be omitted, or confined 
to a narrow strip merely to carry the color 
across. 

For a deeply recessed bay with three or 
more windows there are two most attractive 
treatments, both of which are illustrated: 

I. A valance run across the front of the 
alcove, and curtains to the floor at each side, 
these being of heavy and rich material. 
Light silk or casement-cloth short curtains 
of a different but harmonizing color at the 
windows themselves. 

I]. Long curtains at the two sides of the 
bay, valance following the tops of the 
windows with short curtains. 

For but slightly recessed double and triple 
windows, with sill straight across, it is best 
to run a long rod straight across the front, 
from which hang side and dividing curtains 
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A most attractive window with shaped valance and side-curtains of 
Japanese design 


all of the same length, to the sill, below the woodwork, 
or full length, as will give the best appearance under the 
existing conditions. ‘To these a valance may be added. 

Where a certain period style is strictly followed, a 
decorator will probably be consulted and particular 




























Valance 
bands of strongly contrasting effect. 
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attention paid to correct window treatment; but otherwise all 
elaborate drapings should be avoided: a simple looping with 
cord or bands being more graceful than all the confections 
indulged in during the Louis periods. Indeed the present writer 
feels this so strongly that for personal use he would prefer 
violating the period style. 


VALANCES 


Valances are not only a strong decorative asset but often seem 
required as a finish: it appears rather illogical, for instance, that 
colored draperies should hang at the sides of a window without 
their being connected by a similar drapery running across the 
top. This necessity has been felt by some decorators who, in 
cases where a valance is not advisable, have covered a pole with 
the material of the curtains. Such a colored cylinder is, how- 
ever, inappropriate, and the result can be much more reasonably 
attained by the use of a valance so narrow that it is but a band 
of color, giving the advisable connection and finish. 

With white curtains and white woodwork there is no 
necessity for a valance, but simply pleated ones may fre- 
quently be used with attractive 
results. 

Valances naturally have a low- 
ering effect, so that, as previously 
said, in many cases it will be ad- 
visable either to omit them or use 
the narrow band described. This 
lowering quality, on the other 
hand, makes them of extreme 
usefulness in too lofty rooms. 

Valances may be plain, shaped 
or pleated, and some unusual 
effects are mentioned in a suc- 
ceeding section. 

Circumstances differ so widely 
that it is not possible to treat 
fully of valance adjustment. Fix- 
tures for various arrangements 
may be found at upholsterers’ sup- 
ply shops. For valances within 
the casement a simple plan is to 
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An ornamental valance adds much richness to 
curtains of solid color. 


and curtains with broad 


An excellent arrangement for a 
French window. Sash curtains; 
solid color curtains for drawing 
across; valance and side-curtains 
ornamental 








Two sets of flounced muslin curtains give a pleasing effect when arranged 


in this manner. 


line with buckram for stiffening, 
sew rings on the back and run on 
a brass rod. By a placing of the 
rings somewhat below the valance- 
head and in correct relation to the 
distance of the rod below the inside 
of the woodwork at the top, the 
upper edge of the valance will set 
snugly against this woodwork. The 
rod itself should be placed as high 
as the screwing on of the end- 
fixture allows, so that the main 
weight of the valance will be below 
the rod, thus causing it to hang 
straight. 


MATERIALS AND THEIR EMPLOy- 
MENT 


In the reaction from theelaborate 
and costly creations of lace which 
were the pride of our mothers, the 
frequent present prescription of 
absolutely plain material for thin 
curtains goes, perhaps, too far. 
Especially is this the case in draw- 
ing-rooms facing upon the street, 
for from that point inner curtains 
are not visible, and perfectly plain 
materials are not appropriate to 
the front of a handsome house, 
however well they may answer for 
simpler ones. In such instances it 
is advisable to have strength and 
simplicity in the design chosen but 
to add to these a certain richness. 
If no inner curtains are used, or if 
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inner curtains are patterned and varied in coloring a greater severity 
in the thin curtains must obtain and the two must not conflict in 
design or scale. Drawing-rooms, reception-rooms and boudoirs are 
all “of an elegance,” and, unless redeemed by handsome inner cur- 
tains, plain thin materials leave something to be desired. There 
are many beautiful stripes, figures and patterns in net and madras 
for such rooms. 

Dining-rooms and living-rooms are sometimes elegant and some- 
times simple, and the curtains chosen should be in accordance. 

For cottages, many apartments and simple bedrooms nothing is 
prettier than flounced muslin curtains: they have a charm all their 
own and are most convenient, as they can be purchased ready to 
put up. An illustration is given of a double set. Other excellent 
selections are plain materials with insertion near the edge, or with 
a wide hem and a narrow edge of Cluny lace sewed on the inner side 
and foot. Plain materials, from scrim to theatrical-net, are so 
numerous that it is hardly worth while to attempt. to record them; 
all that is necessary being the selection of what is appropriate and 
pleasing for its particular use. 

If the woodwork is ivory, cream or buff, it is better that the cur- 
tains should be similar in tone, but if it is pure white or of another 
color, pure white curtains will be better: they seem to retain their 
freshness longer than the tones. 


COLORED SASH CURTAINS 


Colored curtains next the sash are sometimes advisable for adding 
richness, the modification of light, or to carry out a decorative effect. 
If the natural light of a room is cold or dreary, thin curtains in one 
of the shades of yellow will brighten it and liven the whole atmos- 
phere of the room. Rose will warm it without so greatly increasing 
the effect of light. If, on the other hand, there is too great a glare, 
cool green, blue, lavender or soft blue will modify it. In making a 
choice the color scheme of the room 
must of course be considered. 
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Among the materials for such pur- 
poses are thin silk, Japanese gauze, 
thin poplin, sunfast and English 
casement cloth. 


OVER-CURTAINS 

The moment that definite color, 
and especially patterned color, is 
introduced in window hangings 
they become a vital part of the 
decoration of the room and need 
special consideration. The win- 
dows are decoratively more than a 
continuation of the wall area, and 
may therefore be given a livelier 
interest, but it is seldom that they 
should become the strongest color- 
note in a room—that to which the 
eye first travels. An exception to 
this rule is covered in a following 
section. 

If the walls have been treated so 
as to maintain their place as back- 
ground, if there is a sufficient sense 
of restful spaciousness in the room, 
and not already too much color, 
then the windows may be given 
richness and decorative value by 
the use of over-curtains in solid 
coloring, plain, striped or patterned, 
or in two colors, or varied color if 
not too insistent in effect. The 
degree of prominence the windows 
will stand is determined by the 





By Courtesy of Mr. B. Russell Herts, Decorator, New York 


room and its furnishings. If the 
room seems already small and 


An advisable arrangement where the center of a single or double 
window is occupied by furniture—short sash curtains of white net 
and long translucent side-curtains. 


stuffy, over-curtains will increase 
(Continued on page 386) 


they are of solid coloring, there is 
much freedom of choice, but if 








CLOCKS FROM 


The ‘wag on the wall” or 
Friesland clock was typical of 
the north of Holland and gave 
much opportunity to the indi- 
vidual worker to let the imagi- 
nation run riot in the matter i 
of the exterior decoration. | 
'his particular clock has lead 
ornaments, highly gilded, with 
lions forming a part of the de- 1 3 
sign. The gayly colored marine 
scene over the dial is upheld on 
either side by two lovely mer- 
maids in flesh cclor and shining 
green tails. 


MANY LANDS 


BY KATHERINE F. GAUSS 





rhe collection of eight fusee 
or skeleton clocks is probably 

4 the only one of such size in this 
' country. When in use in France 
where they originated, a glass 
dome was placed over the top 
to protect the open works from 
dust. The fusee movement is 
interesting and simple, the 
chain or heavy wire winding 
from one balance wheel to the 
other. 





In the middle of the top of 
the page is the oldest clock in 
the collection supposed to be 
the work of a monk of Bens- 
berry, Prussia. It was brought 
to Salsland county, Sweden, by 
Minister Norbeck who took 
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charge of a church built on the 
site of an old monastery which 
had been wiped out during the 
time the Black Death raged 
over Europe in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. The 
dial and single hand are of hand- 








This example of a Willard 
lock is especially fine, the box 
being lavishly gilded, while the 
glass is painted in high colors, 
surrounded by the well known 
gilt beading. A handsome 
spread eagle, usually to be seen 









wrought silver, the weights and on his clocks, forms a finishing 
pendulum are a recent addition. note 





HE Charles Mifflin Hammond collection of 153 clocks and 30 

watches, the result of twenty years of collecting, has been given 
to the Essex Institute in Salem as the gift of Mrs. Hammond, 
in accordance with the request of her husband that the clocks 
should eventually become the property of this famous museum. 

As each clock arrived, Mr. Hammond took it apart, cleaned 
it and saw to it that it was in perfect running order, and no 
clock was too difficult for him to handle and regulate. His love 
of the mechanism of a clock was the incentive to the making of 
this collection, which is attracting widespread attention. 





Little is known about this clock 
below on the right which was found 
in Holland, a part of the household x 
effects of a sea captain’s family. r 
[he dial is painted with red roses 
and below is an interesting scene in 
lovely colors. With the working 
of the clock, the figures move, the 
ships rock gently, the girl milks her 
cow on the nearby bank, and every 


In these two pictures are showr 
three Japanese clocks which were 
an adaptation from the Dutch, 
being first introduced by them dur- 
ing th ir occupation of Nagasaki. 
The first one is a simple timepiece 
and a rare-specimen. It is a 
twenty-four hour clock, the prog- 
ress of time is indicated by the 
downward motion of the butterfly 
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or heart shaped 
weight which slides 
down the long slit 
cut in the wood, 
marking off the 
hours on the metal 
hour marks, which 
may be adjusted to 
different heights. 

The clock on the 
right is a finely 
engraved timepiece 
with a bell to strike 
the hours, and is of 
a type still used 
among the wealth- 
ier classes of Jap- 
anese. The clock 
and its stand was 
formerly found in 
the homes of the 
well to do and was 
a striker. 














This especially fine example of the Connecticut clock was made about 
1830 by Willlam S. Johnson, who later opened a shop in New York 
City, and was well known as a clock maker. 
glass below the clock dial represents a scene on Broadway, New York, 
showing Barnum’s museum on the left and St. Paul’s church en the right. 
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[he scene painted on the 


now and then, the 
fisherman, on the 
opposite shore, 
pulls up a fish. 
The top of the 
clock is orna- 
mented with brass 
balls and the glass 
work at the base of 
the clock is deco- 
rated with a brass 
flower basket. It 
is said that clocks 
like these were 
made through the 
combined efforts of 
one family, the 
castings alone 
being the work of 
the nearest iron 
foundry. 























THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES: 


The Owner’s 


Bedroom; 


NUMBER | 


The 


Guest Room; The Sleeping Porch 


By FLORA 


[NX the May number, 

we described the 
furnishings for the 
smaller bedrooms in 
this house. This 
month we are to finish 
the remaining rooms 
on the second floor, 
which comprise the 
large rear chamber 
over the living-room, 
the small front room 
and thesleeping porch. 

Because of its size, 
favorable location at 
the head of the stairs, 
convenience to the 
bath and other rooms, 
the rear chamber has 
been set apart as the 
owners’ bedroom. 
The small front room 
over the living-room, 
we have assumed will 
be used as a guest room rather than as the 
nursery planned by the architect, not because 
we are not interested in these tiny folk as well 
as he, but because we have imagined that the 
children of the family who are to occupy this 
charming house have arrived at an age when 
they show a disposition to be interested in their 
belongings and to take a pride in their indi- ~ <o6 
vidual rooms. So this guest room must be 
attractive not only for “grown ups,” but it 
must be one in which the younger members 
may have a sense of proprietorship and on 
occasion entertain their special friends. There 
is only one window here and that faces the South, but a French 
door on the West opens directly on to the covered sleeping porch, 
thus permitting of a good circulation of air at all times. 

In making our selections for the furnishings of this guest 
chamber, we have taken some liberties which we might not feel 
warranted in doing if we were planning for a more or less perma- 
nent occupant. Here is an opportunity to use a figured paper 
and to break away from the plain or two-toned paper with a 
border which is considered more restful and particularly desira- 
ble for bedrooms which are to be occupied by any one person for 
any considerable time. We have found a very interesting 
English paper, the groundwork of which is a delicate ivory tint. 
The design is a rather brilliant floral effect with quaint, perky 
little feathered songsters of unknown origin. The scale of the 
design is not too large for the room—a very important point to 
have in mind when selecting a paper—and when we say the color- 
ing is brilliant, we do not mean to convey the impression of a 
note of strong color. The prevailing tone is that of the subdued 
green of the foliage, the flowers and birds giving the opportunity 
for delightful combinations of Indian reds, gray blues and laven- 
der, with here and there touches of light and dull gold. Witha 
wall-paper such as this there will be no occasion for a border, 
or pictures or knick-knacks, in fact the simpler the room is kept 
the more artistic it will be and the more character it will have. 
Any of these colors in a plain sunproof or similar material which 
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On the sleeping porch we are going to use two 3 
wide enamelled iron beds with neat daytime covers 
instead of the usual cots and pillows. 
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would hang in soft 
folds might be used 
for overdraperies over 
the curtain which has 
been selected for all 
the bedrooms. One 
large rug 6’ x 9’ would 
be better than several 
small rugs in a room 
of this size. A plain 
or almost indefinite 
figure with a narrow 
conventional or band 
border is the only rug 
to be considered. 
There are several very 
satisfactory ones of 
this typeon the market 
of a color the same as 
the overdraperies, only 
a little deeper in tone. 
At the present time 
carpetings are used 





without borders which, 
many times, spoiled what 
otherwise would have 
been a very excellent 
and serviceable floor 
covering. 

As the room is small, 
we chose for the finish a light paint somewhat deeper and 
richer in tone than the groundwork of the paper. This would 
not emphasize the outline of doors, casement and mopboard— 
the effect therefore would be that of a lighter and apparently 
larger room. 

A little variation in the types of furniture makes bedrooms 
somewhat more interesting. Here, in place of using a regula- 
tion set in which all pieces are designed to be as nearly alike as 
possible, it might be an acceptable innovation, providing the 
pieces were closely enough related in style, color and finish, to 
combine those that would not offend a critical eye. 

We have selected a Windsor bed, so named because the head- 
and foot-board are adaptations in design of the old comfortable 
Windsor chair, and a chest of drawers that is a reproduction of 
the early Jacobean period. Both pieces are of oak and will be 
finished the color of the beautiful, rich, old English oak which is 
the admiration of the craftsmen of the present day. A side chair 
and a small but comfortable arm or wing chair covered with a 
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plain rep or a two-toned fabric are the only other 
pieces of furniture required in this room with the 
exception of the indispensable side table with its 
electric candlestick of dull brass, pewter or wrought 
iron with a plain parchment shield just large 
enough to soften the light and protect the eyes. 

And now we come to the living-room chamber 
set apart for the owners’ occupancy. This will 
be purely Colonial in its treatment, and ‘if it 
were possible we should prefer to furnish it with 
genuinely old pieces which we hope the family 
are fortunate enough to possess, but, if there are 
no heirlooms for this room, we may still be happy, 
for we have found some excellent reproductions, 
not of costly pieces but of good types which will 
give us practically the old-fashioned air of many 
a delightful old New England room. 

The general plan is very similar to that of the 
guest room with the exception that the room is 
considerably larger permitting the use of twin beds 
in place of a single one. 

The exposure is a northern one, and this, as we 
now know, requires a warm scheme of color. For 
a bedroom which is to be occupied more or less 
constantly and probably for several years, there 
is nothing more satisfactory than a paper with a small unobtru- 
sive design in some light tint. Such a one has been selected 
and an old-fashioned gimp border about two inches wide will be 
carried across the top, down the side and above the base-board, 
making a large panel of each side wall. The woodwork will be 
painted cream white. The overdraperies and valances around 
the bottom of the beds will be made of a reproduction of an old- 
time chintz. The groundwork is white with a fine all-over 
pattern which softens the ground and an over-design of small 
roses in several shades of pink; the foliage is a pleasing combina- 
tion of greens, warm browns and mahogany, and the effect gives 
just the amount of broken color the room calls for. The beds, 
chiffonier and dresser are made of birch which, finished, has 
much the appearance of genuinemahogany. The postsof the beds 
are very graceful and not too high which is an objectionable feature, 
especially soina room where more than one bed isused. Another 
good feature of this particular design is the connecting rail in 
place of a solid foot-board which would have made the beds ap- 
pear heavy. Of course we have made provision for the bedside 
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table and an old-fashioned lamp with a shade and crystal drops. 
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The furniture in the owners’s room is birch which, finished, closely resembles mahogany. 


























In choosing furnishings for the guest room, we have taken some liberties which we 
might not feel warranted in doing if we were planning for a more or less permanent 


occupant. 
pieces that harmonize with each other. 








The paper is figured and gay but soft, and the furniture is made up of odd 


he low 
four posters with the open foot-board are charming. 


A rush-seat chair, a low back upholstered chair and a small 
table against the wall will fill up all the available room. The 
plain walls make a good background for a few pictures. Then 
there will be the precious family photographs which may be 
grouped on the walls at the side of the chiffonier and the dresser. 
There is a long wide rug beside each bed and one long one extend- 
ing across the room from the front of the chiffonier to the further 
end of dresser, the placing of which is indicated on the plan. The 
rugs are either Seminola or Negomo in natural color, which will 
not show lint or dust, with a combination of bands of color at 
either end, the widest band black with narrow lines of green and 
gold between which the natural color shows. 

Che sleeping porch may be used in a variety of ways, but 
nine times out of ten such an 
attractive one as this will be 
constantly in demand for sleep- 
ing quarters. 

The porch is small but we 
are going to make the most of 
every available inch and are to 
use two three-foot wide enam- 
eled iron beds with low head- 
and foot-boards because they 
give us an opportunity for a 
little more attractive treatment 
than would be possible with 
cots and pillows—which are 
very apt to look a trifle slip- 
shod. A well 
made slip cover 
will look trig and 
trim and for such 
a cover a rather 
coarse weave sim- 
ilar to monk’s 
cloth is practical 
and desirable 
the monk’s cloth 
is no longer to be 
secured, but there 
are several similar 
domestic weaves 
in a limited line 
of colors which 
may be used as a 

(Con. on page 384) 
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Taken at a distance of one hundred feet from the nearest corner. 


Nearer 


than this, the vertical lines would have had a ‘‘bent’’ appearance. 
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Taken through a doorway. The light outside 
was strong and inside was diffused. The ex- 
posure here was very little longer than for a 
regular out-of-doors shot. 


] WONDER how many readers of THE 

House BEAuTIFUL have thought at one 
time or another that they would like to 
have pictures of theirown home. Almost 
everybody has a snapshot or two of the 
exterior of the house they live in, but few 
are ambitious enough to try any exposures 
of the interiors, fearing that a high-priced 
outfit is necessary. They say it can’t be 
done. Well, it can. 

Nearly every one has a hand camera of 
the box variety. These are supposed to be 
toys, things with which to amuse oneself on 
vacations and soon. But they will do very 
good work if care is used and a few simple 
instructions followed which will be given 
here. All the pictures illustrating this 
article: were made with a camera which 
cost me $3.00. No attachments were 
used and no other lighting than the sun 
had to be resorted to. With one of these 
cameras you can take as good pictures as 
these and | hope better. 


Taking House Pictures 


with a $3 Camera 


By Harry Irving Shumway 





Dark woodwork, mahogany furniture and the low ceiling made this an extra 








Bits like these make interesting views, especially 
when the shrubbery shows to advantage. 


If you are interested, get your camera 
out, go up to the corner drug store and buy 
a few rolls of film. Then | will go through 
your house with you and see what we 
can do. 

Are you ready; Now before you load 
the camera, take a look at the mechanism 
in the front end of it. There are, you 
will find, two devices, one for use in tak- 
ing time exposures, usually in the form 
of a small piece of metal which pulls out. 
I'ry this, and snap the shutter lever and 
see what happens. The shutter opens 
and does not close until you press it 
again. This is exactly what you do when 
taking a time exposure, all the time it is 
open the picture is being taken. 

While the shutter is open, look into it. 
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long exposure, about four minutes. 








Several different 


Inside the sun-parlor. 
kinds of light here, but it makes a satisfactory 


print. Splotches of sunlight always make a 
cheerful note. 


You will see something shiny, which is the 
lens, and you will also see a small hole. 
This hole is the diaphragm and through 
this pass the rays of light which take your 
picture. Now the other device which | 
mentioned is the lever which controls this 
hole. Pull it out and you will see another 
little hole about half the size of the first one. 
Pull it away out and a still smaller hole 
takes the place of the second one. This is 
the one to use in taking serious pictures of 
your house, both inside and out, because 
this small diaphragm means better defini- 
tion on the film, a sharper, clearer picture. 
This is all you need to know about the 
mechanical part of your camera,—it 1s 
about all there is, anyway. 

Snap the shutter closed and load your 


camera. Let us go into the living-room 
of the house. There is an interesting 


corner we wish to take and we want to 
get as much of it in the picture as possible. 
Therefore we will place the camera in the 
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photograph towards the 
: The strong 
light takes away all the detail in the lace cur- 


When you must 
window, this is what happens. 


tains. Choose a time when the sun is around 
the other side of the house 


corner opposite the one being taken, get- 
ting right up in the corner. Place the 
camera on a table and sight the view 
finder. It will help if you cup your hand 
over the finder, leaving just an aperture 
in your hand which permits of looking 
through. Looks pretty good but small. 
Well, it will be several times larger on the 
film. 

Now right here let me mention some- 
thing upon which depends the success of 
the picture. It is absolutely necessary 
that while the picture is being taken the 
camera and the table on which it rests, 
shall be perfectly still and solid. The 
slightest vibration will blur the film so 
that it will be worthless. While the 
exposure is being made, you must keep 
vour hands away from the machine and 
keep still yourself. 

Our view suiting us, let us examine the 
room and look for trouble,—photographic 
trouble. Is there a window in the pic- 
ture? If there is, try and focus the cam- 
era so that the window will not be in it. 
If you must take the window, pull the 
shade as far down as the lady of the house 
will allow. They all object to this. 
There is a regular line, as imaginary as the 
equator, where all shades must hang, and 
any other location, however temporary, 
will bring forth an argument. As far as 
] can see, this line is established by what 
the neighbors will think about it, but 
maybe | am wrong about this. She will 
also object to your running all the other 
shades inthe room way up to the limit, but 
this must be done, as you will need all the 
light vou can get. Strong light coming 
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in through a window that appears in your 
picture will produce halation which blurs 
and clouds everything around it. Have 
your strong light behind you or to one 
side. 

The next thing to study is the strength 
of the light outdoors. The pictures here 
shown were taken in October in the middle 
of the day and the sun was shining in a 
cloudless sky. The time for all of them 
was one minute and fifty seconds. Inthe 
winter months when the sun is lower, 
lengthen this somewhat, unless there is 
snow all about outside, in which case 
shorten it a trifle. Snow reflects intense 
light, as does also a wide expanse of 





This would have made a better picture 
and a much more interesting one had more 
of the open door and the room beyond been 
shown. 


water. In the summer perhaps a bit less 
would be the correct time, say a minute 
and a half. Experience will have to help 
you here, but the figures | have given 
ought to help you to produce good pic- 
tures with plenty 
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hide half the picture. In the main, haveall 
the objects you are photographing in the 
same plane, that is, equally distant from 
the lens. No hard and fast rule to this, 
but keep to this idea as closely as possible. 
Don’t have too many objects in the com- 
position; keep it simple. See to it that if 
there is a mirror in the picture that it does 
not reflect you and your camera. | did 
this once and was quite surprised when I 
developed the plate, to find some of my- 
self and some of my camera in it. 

We are ready for the exposure. Make 
it, timing it witha watch. Then roll up 


your film to the next number,—oh this 
isn’t a foolish statement, one of these very 








This room was long enough to give a much 
better effect than the usual interior. The 
farther away you can get, the straighter the 
lines will be. 


pictures in this article had to be retaken be- 

cause | took twoonthesamesection of film. 

Well, that’s done. The dining-room 

next. You have always wanted a picture 
(Continued on page 379) 





of detail. 

Have another 
look around for 
composition. 
Isthereanything 
nearer to the 
camera than six 
feet in the pic- 
ture to be taken? 
If there is, re- 
move it or place 
it farther away. 
Avoid tables and 
chairs in the 
center of the 
room. They will 
look away out of 
proportion and 





There is very little halation in the window here. 


The reason,—a north light and 
the house next to it was dark and shut out the light. 








THE REVIVAL OF STOOLS AND BENCHES 
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Courtesy of The House of Philip Oriel. 


Reproduction of a Jacobean Bench in Old English Oak, seven and a half feet long. 


PERHAPS the earliest stools that can be 

made to fit our modern needs are those that 
came into being at the beginning of the Tudor 
reign. They were made somewhat in the de- 
sign of the ‘‘refectory table” with which they 
were always used, and often the decoration of 
the table was repeated upon the stools. These 
early stools also sometimes performed the 
function of a chest, for some of them were de- 
signed with hinged seats, the shallow space 
within being used for domestic purposes. To 
us, the stools that interest and please us most 
are those covered with old needlework or 
brocades which speak of the gracious time 
when women delighted in spending their leisure 
hours in weaving and stitching their love for 
color and quaint designs into so charming a 
permanent form. But unfortunately, all of 
us cannot possess these original pieces which 
grow rarer and more illusive each year, but 
the reproductions that manage to retain some- 
thing of the flavor of the older pieces and show 
fine craftsmanship are delightful companions to 
live with. Indeed, the copying of old 
pieces of needlework and hand woven 
tapestries has become a very active 
industry and the results are often 
extremely interesting and valuable. 

There are, of course, many simpler 
benches and stools made of wood 
with cane insets that look very well 
in certain rooms. There are also long 
banquettes or benches that find their 
way naturally into hallways, or those 
of a more intimate type that creep 
closely to the fire. A ballroom needs 
but little furniture other than a num- 
ber of long benches, but these should 
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The Italian peasant used sturdy rush 
bottomed stools like this. 


By 


Courtesy of The Mac Bride Atelier. 








Courtesy of Chamberlain Dodds. 


An early Victorian Stool reproduced with a cane 


seat and painted decoration. 


Cushions and stools for the dressing room. 
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be sumptuous with coverings of velvet, tapes- 
try or other elaborate stuffs. 

The well-known “joint” stools date from 
the early sixteenth century, and at that time 
they were placed in almost every room. They 
were rather small and high with turned legs 
and as furniture was scarce in those days, and 
only the most important and essential pieces 
were made to serve one definite purpose, these 
stools were made to do duty in various ways. 
In bedrooms, for instance, they were used as 
tables as well as chairs. Indeed, in all the 
very old English houses many stools are to be 
found, those with carved and gilded frames 
boasting rare old seat coverings that haunt us 
with their quaint beauty. There are long 
stools and short ones, low and high, many 
carved with the dolphin’s scroll and uphol- 
stered in rich fabrics. 

Later, during the period of the Georges when 
furniture-making was in its zenith, some of the 
best designers did not think these humble 
objects beneath the best efforts of their handi- 
craft and they lavished upon them 
as much thought and careful work- 
manship as they did upon their 
more important pieces. They 
created slender delicate benches to 
which were added graceful arms at 
either end, and the deep embrasures 
formed by thick brick and stone 
walls presented fine opportunities 
for creating interesting window 
stools. These were generally oblong 
and flat, occasionally fitted with scroll- 
shaped arms and their seats were 
_ tufted and held by buttons or were 
ornamented with valances and tassels. 





Elaborately carved William of Kent 
stool. 





Courtesy of Chamberlain Dodds. 
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Courtesy of Chamberlain Dodds. 
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Courtesy of The House of Philip 
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Reproduction of William and Mary window seat in Old 
Walnut covered with reproductions of Early 





English 
English Tapestry 








We are awakening to the comfort of foot-stools 
and many beautiful old ones that once held 
honored places in the homes of our ancestors 
are being restored to their old time dignity and are 


Small hard floor cushion only a few inches high 
covered with the same material as the cushion of 
the chair. 





placed before a deep chair or beside a commodious , 
* se: : Couriesy of Hong Sang Ti—Chinese Curio Co. . - r , " 
divan. The modern version is a floor cushion made ; hard floor cushion only a few inches high made 
S thn: eleok the 1 sal al as “Pile cle An embroidered pillow on a teakwood Pye tse “ sail din tia is 
of the velvet that is used for carpeting. 1is idea stunk sak“ ceakaoos ithe tablencan of the same plain material as the carpet, can 
be placed beneath each chair at the table. 


is especially good in a dining-room where a small red lacquer 





es ee 





Photograph by Julian Buckley. ; 


This bedroom has in large measure the quality that should first characterize a bedroom 
would have been lessened somewhat if side curtains of the chintz had been hung at the window—thus breaking the color value of this side of the room. 


chintz hangings are pulled together over the French doors, the chintz surface balances the plain, and the room gains, besides, a cosy, intimate charm. 


The room is not large but it gives a sense of space which 


peacefulness 
When the 











Front view. The porch has been turned into 
asun parlor. Mr. R. B. Walker of Springfield built 
this house for Mr. Dock. 


Garage 20 x 20 ft. Double doors slide on a 
track inside garage. 


Mr. Dock writes :— 


“This house has been occupied since October “| 


and we find it most convenient in every way. It 
is especially easy to heat and I know it will be as 
easy to keep cool. Recently we have been having 
10 to 20 degrees below zero here but still we have 
had no trouble to heat this house.” 


Vig 





Looking east through 
living-room to solarium. 
All paper down stairs is 
gray, rugs are gray in 
living-room and dining- 
room. A couple of small 
Chinese rugs add color. 
The furniture in living- 
room is brown mahogany 
and cane upholstered in 
gray-blue striped velours. 
Drapery of cretonne with 
design of various shades 
of blue. 
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One of Our Prize Houses 


The Home of Mr. Frank E. Dock at 112 Ken- 
sington Place, South Ridgewood, Springfield, Ohio 


T gives us much pleasure to show what Our Prize House looks like 
when it has become a Real House. 
This House was constructed from the plans that won First Prize in 
a competition conducted for THE House BeautiFut by the Portland, 
Oregon, Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. More than 
twenty houses have already been built from these plans, and many 
more are in process of construction. Changes in finishes, places of 
porches, etc. have been made in many instances to suit the preferences 
of the owners, but all are united in praising the convenient arrange- 
ment of the rooms, and the comfort and attractiveness of the house. 


THE BATHROOM 


View of a corner of the bathroom. This 
room has a white tile floor and white enam- 
eled Keene cement walls. 


THE KITCHEN 
View of kitchen showing sink and huilt-in 
cupboards. This kitchen was designed with 
an idea of getting the greatest amount of 
work done in a short time with the least 
effort. Woodwork is white enamel and walls 
are Keene cement enameled white. _ 


The hangings of the 
solarium are a rough 
weave alike on both sides 
and have a natural linen- 
colored background with 
a foliage design in green 
and brown that suggests 
the out-of-doors. The 
floor is red tile. The fur- 
niture is brown wicker 
upholstered in green and 
brown. The table is 
black with a painted de- 
sign in gold and red the 
shade of the tile floor. 





+ Semen, wagon 
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View of living-room look- 
ing west through the vesti- 
bule. A Sheraton table just 
fits the wall space in the 
vestibule. The lamp on it 
is of black lacquer with a 
small design of old and has 
a parchment shade deco- 
rated with a Chinese design 
of birds and foliage in shades 
of blue with a touch of black. 
The ruffled tie-back curtains 
are the same throughout the 
house. 
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Tile of fire place is 4’ x 4”’ 
mottled yellow. This, with 
a brass lamp on the square 
table with an openwork 
brass shade lined with yel- 
low, and the dull gold frames 
of the pictures add a high 
note of color to the blue 
and gray of background 
and furniture. The wood 
basket furnishes a bit of 
color with the gay colored 
fruit stenciled on the white 
wicker. 








IN NEW ENGLAND 


The Chronicle of a Hoover 
Recruit in the Rural Districts 


January 12, 1918. 
== OTHER dear: I’ve just come down from the 
#} top of the world! If only | could give you 
even a small definite idea of the inspiration 
of that “young’’ mountain-top—for you 
just sort of had to feel, in spite of yourself, 
that “all’s well with the world.” If one’s 
eyes were good, and the imagination still 
better, away off in the distance could be 
seen the gray, misty outline of Mount A.— 
a prophet that seemed to say that wondrous times were coming 
—a day when humans would be so staunch, so unyielding and 
vet so sympathetic. 

I feared for my lecture on milk, for every woman present— 
and thirty had climbed to that hill-top that afternoon—looked 
so thrifty and homey. | was really scared! However, as soon 
as some discovered and discussed a gelatine dessert which | had 
on the table, it developed that but very few used the whey left 
from making their cottage cheese, except to feed it to the stock. 
| took on courage for it was evident that | could tell them one 
helpful thing in the course of the afternoon. | made some 
cottage cheese by heating slightly some clabbered sour milk 
and straining off the whey through a cheesecloth, leaving the 
curd in the cloth, which later | pressed, mashed, seasoned and 
made into balls. This process didn’t seem to fascinate them 
hugely, but when they were told a few facts concerning the 
actual value of cottage cheese as a food, they became quite 
excited. Few, if any, knew that a pound of cottage cheese was 
as valuable to their bodies as a pound of meat and so few appre- 
ciated the many uses to which the cheese could be put— 
somehow they had considered that “cheese was just cheese for 
a’ that”! We madea valentine salad by purchasing a can of 
pimentos and stuffing the cases with cheese. We froze them in 
a bed of snow, first squeezing them into the shape of a heart. 
The cases were then sliced crosswise, one-fourth of an inch 
thick, the heart placed on a lettuce leaf and garnished with salad 
dressing. The white center with the red outline of the pimento 
around it, made a most attractive seasonal salad. 





[wo other simple salads proved rather attractive. For one 
the green pepper case was stuffed with the cheese, the case sliced 
crosswise, laying one slice partly upon another on the lettuce 
with a bit of salad dressing at the side. One other very simple 
salad was made by taking a tablespoon and one-half of cheese 
for each cheese ball which was fashioned by rolling between 
butter paddles. When good and round they were rolled 
in chopped nuts and three of them placed together on a 
heart lettuce-leaf with a garnish of dressing at the side. 

hese salads, and many others which one can invent with a 
bit of ingenuity, could so well take the place of a light meat 
course at a spring luncheon because we know that weight 
for weight cottage cheese is equal to meat in nourishing 
qualities. 

A few other uses for cottage cheese are as sandwich fillings— 
mixing with such flavors as olive, nut, pimento, grated cheese, 
onion, sage, chives, honey, chopped parsley, salad dressing, 
shredded lettuce. Such sandwiches fill out the cracks and cor- 
ners of the picnic basket, the lunch hamper and the children’s 
school lunch box. As a filling for the war bread sandwiches it 
cannot be surpassed. 

Cottage cheese even makes a war-time candy substitute. If 
prunes which have been soaked over night, but not cooked, have 
their stones removed and the centers filled with cottage cheese, 
one has a luscious new type of confection. The filling goes very 
well with dates, too. 

As a basis for meat substitute dishes cottage cheese is most 
adaptable. One which | have made frequently is quite a fav- 
orite with my auditors: 


CotTaGeE CHEESE LOAF 


I c. grated nuts ? 
Ic. tomato pulp (the juice I squeeze out 
for making sauce) 


I c. cottage cheese 
1c. bread crumbs 

1 c. beans (left over) 
Seasoning 


Combine all ingredients, mix thoroughly, mold into the shape of a loaf and 
bake } hour. Use the tomato juice in making a sauce to be served around the 
loaf, thickening the sauce with the white corn flour or buckwheat, which we now 
find on the market. 
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can see you smile, for | know you remember | never have liked this 
particular form of milk heretofore—it is one of the things the War 
is doing to this devoted offspring of yours. 
like many things that previously have not been entirely pleasing— 
but such is the world’s present day business. 
one thing in place of that supply which is so alarmingly scarce—as 
that of our meat, for instance, it is our sacred privilege and obligation 
to do so. 
ever before. 

Oh! mother, come on up, | can’t begin to tell you all of the inci- 
dents, of one day even! 


She is making herself 


If we ever can use 


Hence the why of more cheese and cottage cheese than 


Ever yours, 


January 209, 1918. 


* MOTHER MINE: 








Couldn’t you love them, Mother? I found them away off from every- 
where in a humble camp all by their lonesome little selves! 


| am truly happy that the month has most gone, for it has been 
a bit hard to tell folks to use milk, more and lots of it, when it is sort 
of a scarce article in some localities and on the other hand in others 


there is such a superabundance of 





Have | aroused your curiosity sufficiently concern- 
ing that really luscious whey dessert? If so, | will give 
you as a reward for your patience, the definite rule in 
my next letter. 

Alwavs yours, 


January 22, 
DEAR MOTHER: 
Here’s the recipe | promised you! 


Wey JeLty 
2 c. whey } c. Sugar 
13 lb. gelatine soaked in } c. of Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 


water or orange 

1. Soak the gelatine in water. 

2. Dissolve by setting in pan of hot water. 

3. Add gelatine, sugar, fruit juice and rind to whey. 

4. Turn into a mold—serve with crushed fruit, soft custard or 
whipped cream. 

The best way to get the best kind of whey is to make 
the best kind of cottage cheese, which | feel is obtained 
by letting the milk sour naturally or by setting it on 
the back of the stove until it is heavily clabbered, and 








it. 1 feel that many perhaps appre- 
ciate the true significance of it in 
these days of war a little more than 
when we first began talking about 
it, and perhaps from their growing 
belief and conviction that it is a 
truly valuable food, the woman with 
the larger family can be reached. 
It is so often the mother of many, 
who sees the first cut in her food 
bill will be made by eliminating one 
or more of the quarts of milk that 
she may have been ordering daily. 
Such a short cut is robbery, pure 
and simple, for that milk gives her 
family those invisible somethings 











then proceeding as | described in my last letter. Toa 
pint of whey, add the gelatine and proceed as directed. 
It is all so simple but to vary and to make appropriate 
to any special season, color accordingly, as for instance 
for a February function, one may dissolve a pink tablet, as found 
in the gelatine packages, or may use some other form of coloring 
on the market, pour into the liquid whey mixture until it is of 
the desired tint. If wished still more elaborate, a snow pudding 
can be made by adding to the dessert as it begins to thicken or 
stiffen, the well beaten white of an ege—having as a result, a 
very delicate pink whey snow pudding. 

It is such fun to watch the women—they are always so skepti- 
cal of the lecturer—especially when she hands over such an 
unheard-of dish! | always make it a point to leave a dish of the 
jelly around on the table after my performance, and as a rule, 
there is none left when the joyful (?) task of packing for the next 
stop on my gypsy trail comes around—which | consider a 
recommendation sufficient for you to give the recipe a trial. 

When folks truly understand that much of the value of the milk 
still exists in the whey (such as the universal matter of the water, 
the sugar, the albumin and some of the fat) they then appreciate 
how extravagant they have been in turning it over to the hens 
and pigs before first using it in their own cookery. So few seem 
to know that the whey can be utilized wherever sour milk may 
be employed in cooking—using the same amount of soda to 
neutralize the acid as when sour milk is used. From all of this 
you can know what a strong advocate | am ci cottage cheese. | 


Sample 


f some of our wild products 
Iwo wild boars. 





which must not fail to 
be counted in the 
day’s rations. 

Most of us feel that 
milk is a liquid food. 
It truly isn’t! It be- 
comes solid just as 
soon as it reaches our 
“tummies’’—when it 
really takes the form 
of the milk which we 
stiffen by the use of |i © ee ee ‘ 
the Junket tablets, 
those wonderful little 
tablets that come at 
ten cents a box and 
which have sufficient “pep” in them to make ten quarts of milk 
into twice as many different kinds of desserts, if you so desire! 

I was surprised actually to see the amount of real material that 
there is in a pint of milk. The college sent us a display of five 
bottles each containing the exact quantity of “eatables” and 
“swallowbles” present in a pint of milk. First, there was about 
one and seven-eighths cups of water, but it had dissolved in 














Note the absence of New England thrift— 
and the road to the back door—sleighs, carts 
and farm implements out all winter. 
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that water one of those very essential invisible somethings that 
is absolutely necessary to the growth of children and young 
animals. There was in another bottle about one and one-half 
tablespoons of fat, wondrous liquid yellow fat, which really is 
the most marvellous fat in the world, for in it is dissolved the 
other one of these peculiar invisible growth-giving substances 
stylishly termed vitamines by scientific folk. There were 
two tablespoons of white milk sugar, which is so valuable as a 
source of heat and energy, and which also in this case does 
much to keep our human plumbing system clear. There were 
approximately one and one half tablespoons of building mate- 
rial— otherwise known as protein—the presence of which 
makes milk such a valuable substitute for meat. Besides all of 
this found in two cups of milk was one-fourth tablespoon of ash 
or mineral matter, which makes milk a wonderful bone, teeth, hair 
and nail builder. After analyzing milk, and seeing with one’s 
own eyes the valuable materials in that pint of milk, it is not 
one bit difficult to appreciate that the large family simply must 
have it to make the wee and growing totties strong. Our family 
of five, for instance, should orderand use three quarts of milk every 
day before buying one ounce of meat. How many are ordering 
it in that proportion—are wer M , because she is under 
twelve, should be having anywhere from three to four cups a 
day. | see where our milk bill has got to increase—and | also 
know we are paying the fancy price of fifteen cents a quart for it. 
Even then, it is cheaper than other foods and, besides, we know 
it is the richest, cleanest and best obtainable. Those who 
eliminate the quart a day rather than add it are working a real 
tragedy in their children’s lives. 

There is absolutely no waste in milk, for every drop is used, 
the cooking of it takes little time and most milk dishes are 
simple to prepare. When milk is taken into our bodies, every 
bit of it is used and besides being a food, it proves to be a body 
regulator. If we grown-ups could drink from four to five 
quarts a day, we would be getting enough food to keep us alive 
foralongtime. So, use it, Mother, as never before. One of our 
authorities tells us that if we are to maintain our efficiency as a 
fighting nation we must increase our per capita consumption— 
which heretofore has been thirty gallons a year—to forty-five 
gallons a year. 

A little as to the virtues of skim-milk! So many folks con- 
sider it practically useless. Buy it in quantity if you can get it, 
and use it everywhere in cooking, for you can supplement the 
fat which has been removed by the use of other fats. Be sure 
that you give the kiddies the whole milk to drink. 

| have made a vegetable chowder and a fish pie which the 
people have seemed to like very much. Both are simple and 
ordinary in the extreme but also represent dishes which take the 
place of meat and in which milk predominates. | will enclose 











CorN CHOWDER 


2 c. raw, sliced potatoes 1 onion—sliced 


1 tbsp. fat Salt 
13.c. milk Pepper - to taste 
2 c. canned corn Celery salt } 


1. Brown onion delicately in fat. 

2. Add potatoes and sufficient water to cover and boil until potatoes are 
tender. 

3. Add corn, milk and seasonings and bring to boiling point. 

4. Thicken with buckwheat or corn meal if desired. 


BAKED SALT FisH 
2c. salt fish, flaked I—2 eggs 
2 c. mashed potatoes 2 tbsp. fat or less 
2c. milk 
1. Soak flaked fish in cold water over night. 
2. Simmer in fresh water until tender. 
3. Drain. 
4. Mix potatoes with eggs, fat and seasoning 
5. Add fish, turn into greased baking dish. 
6. Bake } hour 
3AVARIAN Rice CREAM 
} pints milk ; c. cold water 


1 tsp. vanilla or other flavoring 
Salt to taste 
4 tbsp. granulated gelatine 1 cup thick cream (less may be used) 
Heat milk to boiling in top of double boiler. Add rice and salt and cook over 
hot water until rice is tender. Mix carefully sugar, gelatine which has been 


I 
4c. rice 

} c. sugar 
I 
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the rules along with some others which may sound a bit extrava- 
gant, but which are luscious and good, if you have the where- 
withal. 

To show you how the hotels do a rousing business in this terri- 
tory :—I went to one of the only two possible eating places in a 
village near here—choosing supposedly the less of the two evils. 
On looking at the open register of the chosen one, | discovered 
that no one had registered for the past four days, and as no clerk 
appeared for a solid hour, | walked out and tried the other evil! 
| registered quite properly for luncheon, and then came back for 
a bite to eat a little later, as my train was two hours late. | 
couldn’t see the necessity of registering again, as my name was 
the last on the book. You can picture my embarrassment, 
when the clerk asked me to please register. | started in woman- 
like, “Well, but—’’ He saw my dilemma and added, “ You 
know we want to get just as many names as possible.”” Hence 
to be selfishly kind to myself, and thereby not make the town 
feel | was trying to leave my mark, or that they were seeing 
double, | wrote my name L. Maria— rather than Lucy M. and 
changed my business address to that of my legal residence. Just 
let me tell you that some of the business methods in this edge 
of the woods would certainly startle the masters of high finance. 

It truly is melting, and | can see visions of that little Ford 
again, which sort of spells heaven. Winter is certainly majestic 
and wonderful, but such a quantity of it overpowers me. It is 
not like the other seasons, for it seems never to change. Other 
than for a few new deer tracks or hoppity-bunny ones, or a day 
now and then when the youngsters can slide around on the 
crust in dish pans or on shovels, it seems nearly always the same. 
| even found a timorous, gray, slim pussywillow yesterday. 4 
went beyond my waist in the snow to get it—but | would gladly 
have gone over my head, for it is the promise which | have long 
been seeking. It will be such fun to say “howdy-do” to the 
vanished fence post and the buried friendly mail-boxes, for so 
far as the upper world is concerned, they have gone to China for 
the winter—the poor frozen things! I never half appreciated 
them before. 

| am enclosing snap shots of one or two of the “catches” up 
this way. I have seen “bunnies,” deer, wild cats, wild boar, 
and foxes—all suspended from the tree trunks hereabouts— 
now can you doubt that my country is varied and interesting— 
adding to these the biggest of all, the folks! If ever these four 
or five feet of snow that we have been sleighing on for the past 
three months melts a bit, | am going to insist that you set a 
definite date to come up and view our spring fairyland. Then 
you will know for yourself that my fairy tales are true ones. 
Just tell the season to hurry! 





‘ 


Yours, 





When it begins to set, stir in lightly 
Serve with crushed fruit or a sauce 


soaked in cold water, and vanila. Cool. 
cream well whipped and pour into mould. 
made of fruit. 


Fruit SPONGE 
1 tsp. vanilla or lemon 


pint clabbered milk 
1c. crushed fruit (cooked fruit may be 


I 
> c. sugar 
2 tbsp. granulated gelatine used) 
; c. cold water Whites of 2 eggs 

Soak gelatine in cold water. Dissolve by setting in pan of hot water. Mux 
gelatine well with clabbered milk. Add sugar. Set in pan of ice water. When 


it begins to thicken around the edges, beat with Dover egg beater until foamy. 
Add flavoring and fruit, then fold in beaten egg whites. Putinamould. Chill 
and serve with cream or fruit juice. 


SCALLOPED CoRN 


1 tsp. salt 
5S 1 pint scalded skim milk 


dish, and bake in a slow oven until firm. 


CHEESE CUSTARD 


1c. soft bread crumbs } tsp. salt 

1c. cheese cut fine 4 tsp. soda 

i tsp. mustard 1 egg slightly beaten 
3 tsp. paprika 1c. hot milk 


Mix in the order given, turn into a greased baking dish and bake ina slow oven 
twenty-five minutes. 





Old Valentines 


All the Silhouettes except 
One are from the Collection 





An Old Connecticut 
Ship-captain. 





and Sitlhouettes 


of Dr. J. Milton Coburn, 
of South Norwalk, Conn. 


An Old New Hamp- 
shire School-master. 


John Randolph of Roanoke. 


IKE Pendennis | have fallen in love. 

Not with the Venus of Milo as he did, 
but a gracious French lady, dressed in 
soft blues and pearly whites, and with the 
nicest smiling-serious face in the world. | want her more than 
I do anything else, | think, unless it is to have had Goya paint 
my portrait—and so be made forever interesting—or to own Jane 
Austen’s desk—which, though | have never seen it, must be 
good because it was built at a time when furniture just couldn’t 
be bad,—I want her to hang against the grays of my parlor- 
walls and adorn them with her beauty. She would look as 
lovely there as in some old Perigord chateau, such is the 
universality of her charm. I shan’t have her, though, for 
David’s study of my incomparable Madame de Seriziat lives in 
a sumptuous Fifth Avenue gallery, and all | can do is to go 
occasionally to look and long. Oh, well, all of us should have 
these spiritual Carcassones. They are good for our souls. 

But to have known her is a liberal 
education. “Universality of her 
charm”; | like that phrase even if | 
did write it, because it shows that | 
am developing a picture sense, and 
the feeling for walls and what should 
be on them is, almost invariably, the 
wisdom that lingers. What I mean 
I’ve gained is that instinct which 
preserves you from putting the over- 
sentimentally sweet ‘Psyche at 
Nature’s Mirror’ against a dark 
panelled oak background, or hanging 
“The Study in Anatomy” in a 
boudoir. Which bit of philosophiz- 
ing brings me to these old valentines 
and silhouettes. Three distinct val- 
ues they have: they are very well 
suited toa “middling house’”’”—and 
most of us have “ middling houses,” 
| fancy—they areredolent of time’s 
enchantment, and they do not throw 
out of key a room where you are 
trying for an old-fashioned effect, an 
ensemble of quaint, rested-looking 
furniture, as even a very good 
photograph of a very great master- 





By Alice Van Leer Carrick 





Not that they did not lead me into ways 
of extravagance because, after | had dis- 
covered them in a delightful shop, | found 
such an engaging engraving of the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough that | simply had to have it. It is from an 
early portrait, one of the few interesting pieces of work done by 
“that stupid, vaporing Kneller,’”’ and below, in faded brown 
ink are the words, “13 July 1710, Paid in full, S. Marlborough.” 
Sarah before she had cut off her curls in a tantrum and flung 
them at the Great Duke; Sarah while she was still dominating 
Anne and governing England. This isn’t valentines, but | had 
to tell you about it. 

As for valentines, perhaps they have been sent ever since the 
early Church Fathers turned the Lupercalia into a Christian 
festival, but the earliest record | have been able to find is when 
Pepys, writing on the fourteenth of February, 1667, says, 
“This morning came up to my wife’s bedside, | being up dressing 
myself, little Will Mercer to be her 
Valentine; and brought her name 
writ upon blue paper in gold letters, 
done by himself, very pretty; and 
we were both well pleased with it. 
But | am also this year my wife’s 
Valentine, and it will cost me five 
pounds; but that | must have laid 
out had we not been Valentines.” 

Nowadays there aren’t any seven- 
teenth century valentines except in 
the lovely verse of those days: 
Waller’s and Donne’s and Dray- 
ton’s; and even eighteenth century 
ones are very rare. As for mine 
they are all frankly nineteenth cen- 
tury, London made, one pair dating 
back almost to Waterloo; the others, 
for the most part, early Victorian. 
The first pair—they hang in the 
“Prettiest Room”’’—are the oldest; 
the dress, the despair, the attitude 
of that melancholy gentleman, all 
are Byronic, and, as for the languish- 
ing lady, if you look close 1 am sure 
you can see the towers of Udolpho 
in the distance. They are charm- 
ingly colored in pinks and blues, and 


piece oftentimes will do. 
They have a fourth dimension of 
merit, too; thevare very inexpensive. 


“The feeling of this valentine is so gratifyingly of the times 
that | am convinced that the lady adored ‘Childe Harold’ and 
wept over ‘ Lalla Rookh’.” 


the first border, just inside the 
heavier embossed edge, is delicately 
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tinted in the same shades. 
The picture of the damsel 
sitting in a bower of roses, 
the tender missive pressed 
to her heart, and a sym- 
bolic bird-cage hanging on 
the trellis, is a little later. 
| have seen similar cos- 
tumes dated 1831. She, 
too wears rose-pink, and 
| cannot imagine a happier 
note of color for the walls 
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“The first pair 
‘Prettiest Room’ 


dress, the despair, 
the attitude of that 


melancholy gentie- 
man, all are Byronic, 
and, as for the lan- 
guishing lady, if you 
look close | am sure 


you can see the 
towers of Udolpho in 
the distance. They 
are charmingly col- 
ored in pinks and 
blues, and the first 
border, just inside 
the heavier embossed 
edge, is delicately 
tinted in the same 
shades.” 





“Lucy” (pewter frame, 
rare type) 


o 


( cre ee 


Valentine Silhouette (< 
left) 


gilt frame) 





of asimple bedroom. The 
feeling of this valentine is 
so gratifyingly of the times, also, that | am con 
lady adored “Childe Harold” and wept over “ 


the sailor-stanzas because, while they are very 


might have written them—on an off day. 


My fond one, my true one—ere yet from the shore 
The sails shall be filled and the tars ply the oar, 

Ere the sails of your vessel be spread to the wind, 
Bethink thee the true heart thou leavest behind 

I will pray for thy welfare by day and by night— 

In the darkness of storm and the perils of fight. 

And all I would ask in my fondness for thee, 

Is that sometimes thy thoughts may be wandering on me. 
Farewell! gallant Sailor! dear Child of the wave, 

In the storm none more active—in the battle more brave. 
My spirit goes with thee all faithful and true, 

Adoring and loving my gallant True Blue! 


The other pair, the second sailor and the pen- 
sive gentleman, both tone on the brown shades, 
and suit admirably their plain mahogany frames. 
Indeed, with a little care in the selection of 
these valentines they can be adapted to almost 











The Soldier and Sailor pair are more vivid in color; they have 
more stamina; in their rather crude reds and blues and yellows 
and greens they need the supporting strength of a black frame, its best is a thing of real beauty and cleverness; at its worst it 
just as the others are more suitably done in gilt. Thev are is a quaint handicraft, which at least shows the dress and the 
quite as naive, however, and the one bit of 
mental superiority is the verse. I am quoting 


characteristic of this sentimental epoch, ear- 
marked by sensibility, they are, nevertheless, 
unusually good for a valentine. Tom Moore 





BEAUTIFUL 


they hang in the 


are the oldest: the 


An lsh 


Millie Blake (painted glass and 














any simple room 

I do not pretend that 
they have any of the 
qualifications of 
grandeur—lI have 
found them even in 
a “languid violet,” 
a delightful color for 
experiment. 

Did youever know 
that silhouettes were 
sent as valentines? 
| didn’t until | saw 
this one in the old gilt 


vinced that the —_ frame, a most personal tribute of affection, don’t you think? 
Lalla Rookh.”” One that would appeal to me | am sure far more than the 


prettiest valentine to be bought, for, to quote Mrs. Charles 
Bolton’s opinion, which is precisely my own, “a silhouette at 





“The Soldier and Sailor pair are more vivid in color; in their rather crude reds and blues and 
yellows and greens they need the supporting strength of a black frame, just as the others are more 
suitably done in gilt.”’ 
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manners of the day.”” | know a collector, 
an amateur of really lovely things, whose 
judgments are valuable, and her theory 
is that unless silhouettes have some real 
reason for being, intimate family pictures, 
for instance, or because they were the 
work of one of the mastercraftsmen of 
this art, they had better not be used. 
She dislikes ‘‘rooms full of black profiles, 
all welcomed because old.”” Now, to me, 
partly she is right and partly she is wrong. 
Silhouettes should be hung most spar- 
ingly, a very few even in a large room; 
and, of course, every one of us would 
like to have authentic copies of the 
best work done in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. But, as far 
as | am concerned, a silhouette whether 
cut by Mrs. Pyburg in William and Mary’s 
reign; done by Miers and Field of London; 
a creation of either of those talented 
youths, Master Hubard or Master Hanks; 
achieved by that delightful emigre, Mon- 
sieur Edouart; or our own American 


THE 


“The other pair, the second sailor 
and the pensive gentleman, both tone 
on the brown shades and suit admirably 
their plain mahogany frames.” 


dress of this last little girl was 
not black at all, but an inserted 
strip of quaint purple silk. A 
fairly unusual type this is, but 
then, one of the beginning mis- 
takes of a collector is to imagine 
that a silhouette is only a pro- 
file cut out of black paper and 
pasted on a white background, 
or just the reverse. On the con- 
trary, there were many kinds: 
done with brush and India ink on 
ivory, plaster or card—the little 
Directoire silhouette with its rip- 
pled profile is an instance of this 
style;—painted on glass, some- 
times with a mixture of pine-soot 
and beer to givean intenser black- 
ness, and touched delicately with 





This Directoire gentleman, with the ruffled shirt- 
front, belongs to the writer. 
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gilt; the charming color silhouettes; and 
the rarest and loveliest type of all accord- 
ing to connoisseurs thus described by Mrs. 
Bolton: “The likeness painted on convex 
glass in such a way that one did not look 
directly at the painted face to see the sil- 
houette, but upon a white card behind 
upon which the shadow was cast.” 

Both Edouart and Brown became so 
popular that they had made a set of 
lithographed backgrounds for what might 
be called their “Great Men Series.” 
John Randolph of Roanoke is shown 
standing against a characteristic back- 
ground, one which he might well have 
chosen himself. To me this is one of 
the most revealing, actual silhouettes | 
know. Look at it and see if it is not like 
what one of his personal observers—|! will 
not say admirers—wrote of this whimsical, 
bad-tempered, witty old aristocrat. His 
long, thin legs, about as thick as a stout 
walking cane, and of much such a shape, 
were encased in a pair of tight small- 





genius, William Henry Brown; or, on the other hand, just the 
humble production of some forgotten artist travelling through 
the countryside; a silhouette, | maintain, will to me always 
have the unique charm of distant days. | love those dignified 
gentlemen with their austerely aquilined profiles; those little 
ladies and their tip-tilted, flower-petal noses. Just such a one 
I saw recently in a Maine antique shop, and although she was 
hanging between a very good Constitution mirror and a hooded 
highboy, most excellent company, | feel 
that | ought to send for her and give her 
a more domestic milieu. Of course you 
can’t adopt every one that attracts you, 
though two orphans did appeal to me so 
much the other day 
that only an empty 
pocketbook stood 
between me and my 
maternal instincts. 
Both wore long pan- 
talettes; one little 
black figure carried 
a whip, the other a 
reticule, and the 





Silhouette in blue and black (oval at left). 
Unknown man (1830) Brass (oval at right). 
Governor Corner. 


Lucetta Williams (framed in ebony and gold). 


clothes, so tight that they seemed part and parcel of the limbs 
of the wearer. Standing severely there you can almost hear 
him rebuking his opponent, the watch-maker Congressman. 
“Sir, you can mend my watch, but not my motions. You 
understand tictics, Sir, but not tactics.”” Perhaps | am like 
Monsieur Poirier; it may be that | like my pictures at least to 
suggest a story. That is why | am so fond of silhouettes; each 
one has its little legend whether you have heard it or not. 
Certainly all that | am showing you have, 
but there is room for only one more, for 
the tender tale of Millie Blake. When the 
nineteenth century was very young indeed 
her sea-captain husband sailed away on a 
long, long voyage, a voyage from which he 
never came _ back. 
Before he left she 
promised that 
every night a can- 
dle should burn at 
the window to wel- 
come him home, 
and, every night, 





(Continued on page 381) 











A NEW KIND OF 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


W E met a new 


kind of Inte- 
rior Decorator 
the other day. This is the way she works: first of all, she comes 
to make you a visit. And during that visit she does consciously 
what every visitor in any household does unconsciously—she 
forms an estimate of the personalities and predilections of 
the members of the family. She says that she can usually find 
out all she needs to know in about two days. 

Then she sets forth to give that family the sort of interior 
decoration that suits its tastes, its ideas of comfort and its 
complexions. And she does this, not by banishing from the 
house everything that the family has brought into it, but by 
selecting the pieces that are indicative of the tastes and needs of 
the several members and by bringing them together into harmo- 
nious unity—“ unity in variety,” as our Mr. Holloway would 
say. In other words, she takes what the family has and makes 
the most and the best of it. 

Of course she has to buy some things; old furnishings are like 
an old piano, they need tuning, and some of the color notes in 
the harmonious scale are missing entirely. But every house 
needs some new things every year. If you force a house to go 
without things, it will begin to run down at the heel and wear a 
dressing-sack all day. And these are the times when every 
woman ought to try to keep her house from looking run-down 
and forsaken. These are the days when homes count more than 
ever before. Make the most of what you have and buy the new 
things that the house needs. Bea new kindof Interior Decorator 
yourself. 


LOOKING AT THINGS SOM ETIMES we have a suspi- 
UPSIDE-DOWN cion that the world is rather a 

topsy-turvy place. At any rate, 
it’s fun to turn things upside down and see what happens—to 
compare the large with the small, the remote with the near, the 
alien with the native; to see the nation as a family, the home as 
a nation, the boy in the man, the man in the boy, and even the 
good by-products of sin, and the evil by-products of virtue. 

We are reminded of one of the prettiest incidents that ever 
came under our notice. The little daughter of a friend of ours 
came out to where her father was working in his flower beds— 
she had done something wrong and her mother had sent her out 
to have her father punish her. Something mellowing came out 
of the earth our friend loves to work in, and he straightened up 
and looked at his little daughter somewhat quizzically, thor- 
oughly kindly, meeting her most beautifully on an equal plane. 

“Well, what punishment do you think you ought to get?” 

To have the decision left to her was surprising, and the little 
girl’s face broke into a shy, selfconscious smile. 

“ Mother thought maybe you’d better keep me home from the 
party this afternoon.” 

“Do you think that would be too great punishment for the 
crime?” our friend asked, and a happy, explosive “ Yes!’ came 
from his daughter. 

“Well, suppose we call it square—if it never happens again.” 

One of the things that struck us in this incident was the suc- 
cess of thus appealing to what might be called mature judgment 
in the child. 

After all, the world is more topsy-turvy than we realize. 
Many of the deepest spiritual truths can only be apprehended 
through paradoxes. This sometimes gives life an aspect of 
perversity more apparent than real. We have a theory that 
insomnia would be cured if persons suffering from it would set 
their alarm clocks to go off a few minutes after they were settled 
comfortably in bed. We know that personally nothing makes 
us as sleepy as the sound of an alarm clock. 
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A HOME WE would not have home life 
CUSTOM made rigid with recurring 
customs, but some ceremonials are 
very charming. They mark the season’s difference; and we have 
been thinking today of the official house-cleaning we give the fire- 
place in late or early springtime, depending on the temperature. 
All winter the ashes have been accumulating. It is our busi- 
ness to keep the fireplace clean, but we have a theory that the 
fire burns better with a bed of ashes under it. What is so unat- 
tractive aesthetically as a fireplace swept absolutely clean, with 
no heap of ashes—a rich, painter’s gray, as if there had been 
carried over in the burning, ghosts of scarlet maple, the white of 
birches, the bronze of oak? 

Sweeping the hearth is a different matter. A hearth should 
be kept reasonably clean, and few operations are so graceful as 
brushing it. The body is bent gracefully; the hand holding the 
brush can be as graceful as if it were flirting the Pompadour’s fan. 
And it is not fatiguing. When anybody asks a question you 
can’t answer, sweep the hearth. If anything embarrassing 
happens, sweep the hearth. If a quarrel seems impending, 
sweep the hearth vigorously. If you feel disposed toward de- 
pression, a few flirts of the hearth-brush, and ten to one, your 
spirits will be restored. There are few solvents like a hearth- 
brush. 

We have a friend who inherited money. His wife is a wise 
woman. She realizes that a man is unhappy without a business 
in life. So she sees to it that no one touches the hearth except 
himself. How efficient he is, and how proud and happy! 
Brush in hand, he sits absorbed, abstracted, waiting for the next 
fleck of ashes to settle on the hearth-stone. 

We have no official date on which to clean the fireplace. It 
may be April, it may be May, it may even be early June. It’s 
a matter of instinct with us. As the birds wake up some fine 
morning and say, “Hello, it’s time to fly south again!” so we 
wake and say, “Hello, it’s time to clean the fireplace!” 

We put on our overalls, we arm ourself with brooms, brushes, 
shovels, scuttles. Slowly, carefully, so as not to scatter dust, 
we take out the long, winter accumulation. As we do so, a 
thousand pictures rise.. The night when it was eight below. 
What a friend of man the fire seemed then! The pop-corn 
party for the trundle-bed contingent. How their young eyes 
shone, and how we warmed ourself in the glow from those young 
faces—more than we could at any flickering flame. The even- 
ings of quiet reading, the evenings of stimulating talk. Some- 
how those ashes have become a rich deposit of memories. Is 
it any wonder that it takes us a long time to clean the fireplace? 

But it is clean at last, or as clean as it ought to be. Every 
individual, old, red, hand-made brick is disclosed, warped, dis- 
colored, cracked in its service to man, the mortar in the joints 
licked away by the tongues of a thousand fires. This is a fire- 
place indeed, rich through use as an old brier pipe, mellow, as an 
old tapestry. The cool chimney runs up to the quiet sky, aro- 
matic with the resins it has distilled, splashed with black, dull 
here, there glistening—the black of a painter. 

It would be a pity to waste our concentrated memories, and 
we don’t waste them. The rose bed is the place for our wood 
ashes. Worked in around the roots of the roses, they will give 
us back in fragrant blossoms the flames that consumed them on 
the hearth. 

Fireplaces often look bare in summertime, but we have a giant 
goldfish bowl that holds as many gallons as a young reservoir. 
We know because we have to fill and tote it. This, resting in 
the fireplace, will hold hospitably the largest armful of blossom- 
ing boughs. With it, we are ready for all seasonable branches— 
apple and all fruits, flowering quince and all cultivated shrubs, 
clethra and all wild things that grow along roadsides or in the 
woodland. These are our cool, summer flames. 
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ENGLISH HOUSE 


INTERIORS 


The Many Charms of Domestic Architecture in England—The Recessed 
and the Casement Window—The Deep Bay on a Higher Level—The Fire- 
place with its Raised Hearth—The Panelling Beautiful in Color and Texture 
By ELIZA J. NEWKIRK 
Illustrated by the Author 


~~ MHE hospitality of the English landowner has 

not been overestimated in the enthusiastic 
accounts that travellers have brought us 
from England. We tasted it again and 
again, always with new delight over our 
adventures, and strictest regards for all the 
social amenities which we might, as Ameri- 
cans, be expected to lack or disregard. On 
one memorable occasion, our formal note of 
request to the owner of a large estate, that we be allowed to see 
at least the outside of his ancestral home, evoked a letter which 
began severely: “ Dear Madam, What am | to say to your’ My 
house is never open to the public. Do you know any good reason 
why an exception should be made in you favor? ‘The distance 
you have come?’ If | could flatter myself that you had come 
all the way from America for the special purpose of seeing me— 
or even of seeing my house—then my hard heart might be 
melted—for it would be too cruel to disappoint you—”’ There 
followed an account of trains we might take and a fly we might 
hire at the station, 








sure of a welcome from these unknown deputy hosts and 
hostesses. With few exceptions the houses that we enjoyed 
most, where we were allowed to linger in certain delightful 
rooms or revisit charming bits that we had found, were 
those shown to us by this method of proxy. This grateful 
recognition of the hospitality of the housekeepers or caretakers 
or butlers may come too late to reach a group that from all 
accounts is in danger of being wiped out by the war, but it is 
sincere thanks, nevertheless. Their welcome was made up of a 
genuine pride in the house, together with a sense of ownership 
of its inmates, which brought us, incidentally, many a discreet 
bit of gossip that enlivened the empty rooms and made us feel 
acquainted with the actors as well as with the setting. 

On the occasion when we journeyed down to Smallhythe in 
Kent, the caretaker of Ellen Terry’s cottage, in the absence of 
her mistress, showed us the interior of the delightful old half- 
timber house (the exterior of which was illustrated in the Jan- 
uary number of House BeauTiFuL). The illustration shows 
only one of the cosy corners of the roomy kitchen, the one that 

combines the warmth 





“Which,” he wrote, 
“will bring you to my 
house for the modest 
sum of 1/6, in time for 
lunch at 1.30. After 
that you can soak your 
souls in ‘magpie’ work 
—beginning 600 years 
ago and ending ‘yester- 
day.’” And, best of all, 
the conclusion of the 
letter ran, “The only 
condition I make is 
that when you return 
home you do not send 
off a Quaker City or 
some other steamer, 
with a load of pilgrims 
anxious to follow in 
vour footsteps. When 
you recount your tales 
to your friends, say 
something as follows,— 
Well, my dear, his house 
is all right, and very 
interesting, but | don’t 
advise you to go near 
him, forhe’sa . = 

Our friends in Eng- 
land did not all demand 
this incognito from fear 
of invasion, yet most of 
them are still unknown 
to us. When the owners 
of the house instructed 
the caretaker or the 
housekeeper to show 
“those Americans” 
what they wanted to 
see, we were always 








Stairhall in Abbot's Hospital, Guilford. 
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of the big fire, with its 
small grate set between 
brick hobs, and the 
sunny windows where 
the flowers flourish. 
There is a place ready 
for the chilly traveller, 
a seat put right into 
the embrasure of the 
fireplace opening, and 
other comfortable 
places if one wishes a 
more remote acquain- 
tance with the fire. 
This seat in the fire- 
place looks as if it were 
made for a gentle old 
rheumatic grand- 
mother, the kind who 
finds it possible to knit 
with her crippled hands 
and entertain at the 
same time. 

Other views of this 
room show a grand- 
father clock, a quaint 
old “dresser,” and 
rush-bottom chairs; 
and the low-studded 
bedrooms with their 
smaller fireplaces are 
still more “homely,” in 
the English sense of 
the word. 

Perhaps the greatest 
charm in these English 
houses is that the 
smaller rooms, as well 
as the larger ones, have 
ee attractive corners. It 











May 1918 TFHE 
was a damp autumn day when we went into 
the Reader’s House at Ludlow, and the roaring 
fire in the fireplace was in great part respon- 
sible for the sketch of the corner of the room 
—to make a drawing and get the chill out 
of one’s marrow at the same time was an 
achievement for England! But the corner 
was more than “cosy,” it had a charm in 
the placing of the windows,—the high case- 
ments framed in by the strip of panelling that 
gave a variety and texture to the wall, and 
the contrast of deeply set windows at the 
lower level. In America we are so accustomed 














Corner of Room in Reader’s House, Ludlow. 


to low sills that permit a view of the landscape, not to mention 
the passers-by, from comfortable rocking chairs, that the 
physical joy of standing and flinging wide the casement and 
leaning on the high sill is a lost one. But much is to be said 
for the effect of the high sill, and the windows that reach all the 
way to the ceiling ventilate the room 
admirably. Such high windows fit well 
into the composition of the room, the 
upper frame forming a continuation of 
the cornice. 

The deeply recessed window set in 
thick walls is another feature of great 
charm which our thin outside walls in 
America seem to cut out of our archi- 
tectural experience. But American 
architects are appreciating the value of 
the deep jambor reveal, and often man- 
age to thicken the wall to give that 
effect either by building bookcases below 
and around the window, or by bringing 
the inner wall out, “furring it out,” as 
the architect calls it, to gain the effect of 
depth and the new interest of directed 
rays of light and strong shadow given 
by such depth. 

Where the windows are casements 
decorative in their setting and in their 
variety of window panes, the English- 
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Kitchen in Ellen Terry’s House, 
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Room in Reader’s House, Ludlow 


man seldom uses curtains. In his dull and rainy climate where 
there is little really hot weather, he feels the need of all the sun- 
shine he can get and all the good natural ventilation that is pos- 
sible. To get such a wealth of light he often uses the device 
shown in another room of the Reader’s House at Ludlow where 
the whole end of the room forms a well lighted bay, and yet the 
small units of opening between the mullions prevent the bare 
look of large lighted spaces. In establishing “scale,” or giving a 
standard of size, the small panes of glass have an even greater 
value on the interior than on the exterior, for we see them in the 
room in connection with small objects such as vases, books, and 
chairs. They seem also to add to the sense of privacy in the 
room, the feeling of seclusion so essential in the house interior, 
and as characteristic of the English house on the inside as on 
the outside. The protest so often advanced by the American 
client, that small panes in the windows cut up the view and 
disturb the serenity of the landscape, seems hardly an argu- 
ment against their use. More weighty in the eyes of all good 
housekeepers is the fact that they take more time to clean than 
the larger panes. One hardly likes to urge a decline in cleanli- 
ness, yet a longer interval between window cleanings is surely 
preferable to the introduction of shop-front windows in a private 
house. 
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Dining-Room, Abbot’s Hospital, Guilford. 7 


Sometimes in a more pretentious room than any of those in 
the Reader’s House at Ludlow the English builder contrived a 
deep bay,—not a shallow three-sided addition such as we love to 
attach to our larger rooms for the sake of more light, but a real 
alcove, large enough to allow a table and a window seat or chair. 
This part of the room he treated witha ceiling lower than the rest, 
sometimes raising the floor a step as well, to single it out as a 
place of retirement and partial seclusion. The effect of such a 
bay is to introduce in the room, on a larger and more effective 
scale, that concentration of lighting with the accompanying 
shadows which we noticed in the small window set on the 
outside of the thick wall. 

The fireplaces of these smaller houses in England are some- 
times built with brick jambs, as in the cottage at Smallhythe, 
but more often with the massive beam, bevelled along its lower 
edge, and, as is the case in the Reader’s House, with the bevel 
rising in the centre to give a slightly arched effect. Here, as 
in most of the fireplaces in England, the hearth is raised a step 
above the floor, setting it off from the rest of the room and giving 
an inviting place to dry one’s shoes. At the Abbey Farm at 
Preston Plucknett, we happened most auspiciously at luncheon 
time one day and were invited to dine with the family. In 
the main room where we enjoyed blackberry and apple preserve 
and other joys, the great fireplace took up almost the entire 
width of the room. To be sure, the fire itself was concentrated 
in the grate in the centre, but the invitation to come under the 
big hood and enjoy the view of the sky through the flue while 
you toasted more than one side at a time was clearly indicated. 

Somewhat more pretentious than the farmhouse of Ellen 
Terry and the town house at Ludlow is the Abbot’s Hospital at 
Guilford, an almshouse built of brick around a central court. 
We were shown the main rooms situated opposite the entrance 
and dividing the men’s and women’s apartments to the east and 
west of the court. These rooms are reached by the ample stair- 


case shown in the sketch, admirably adapted in its low risers, 
broad treads, sturdy rails, and generous lighting for the aged 
occupants of the house. The panelling of the hall and staircase 
wall, and the effective treatment of ceiling beams and supports 
make this hall a memorable example of the skill with which the 
English treated this important part of the house. 1t indicated 
the spirit of hospitality which was further reinforced and con- 
firmed by the rooms opening out of the staircase hall; the 
dining-room, shown in the sketch, and the living-room above it. 

The delight of the dining-room is a complex one, made up, as 
it is, of all the important features of the English builder’s archi- 
tectural stock in trade for interiors; attractive fireplace, grouped 
casement windows, and panelling of fine proportion and detail. 
The room holds together so strongly as an architectural com- 
position that it is hardly possible to treat any part separately. 
The proportion of the fireplace opening is excellent in itself, but 
its greatest value is its relation to the proportions of the room. 
The panelling is a fine example of simple effective wall treat- 
ment, but its full beauty is seen in the proportions of the wall 
rectangles to the frieze and cornice, and the relation of the scale 
of panels in the over mantel to the entire room. In the success- 
ful design of the whole, the relation of the panelling to the height 
of the room is also notable. Our guide, one of the inmates of 
the Almshouse, who had literally been through the wars, al- 
lowed us to take measurements of everything we liked in the 
room, attempting to hide discreetly his great interest in this 
strange occupation for American women. 

The charm of panelling has been dwelt upon so often that 
there can be no doubt of either its value of texture and color or 
of the feeling of warmth that it supplies in contrast to the plaster 
wall, however that white surface may be covered with sunny 
wallpaper. But the main function of panelling, shown so admir- 
ably in the dining-room of the Abbot’s Hospital, seems to include 

(Continued on page 380) 





Snuff boxes are the very 
thing to hold pens and stamps 
and their variety is such that 
one may be found suited to any 
style of desk. The one shown 
here was picked up in the old- 
est tobacco shop in the United 
States, at Lancaster in South- 
ern Pennsylvania, in the heart 
of the country of the “‘ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.” 











APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS FOR THE ANTIQUE 


Picking up Old and Charming Pieces to 
Make up a Desk Set for the Old Escritoire 


By 


NTIQUE furniture is one thing, and 

furnishings for the antique is another. 
Hence it follows, and this | can vouch for, 
that not by any means do all the people 
who own an antique escritoire have fur- 
nishings to , gowith it. This lovable , 
old piece | of furniture is often lit- 
tered with. . a modern desk set that if 


$8 




















The old desk that was fitted with a set made up of odd 
pieces of appropriate age and beauty: a snuffer tray for a pen 
tray; a snuff box for pens, and an inkwell that belonged to an 
officer of the Revolution. 


it does not actually clash with the old 
piece, is at least not in harmony with 
it. Modern desk sets are apt to be 
over heavy, over ornate, and with two 
many pieces designed for different uses— 
which the ordinary correspondent never 
feels the need of and which tire the eye 
of the observer. 


y 
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CARL WILLIAM DREPPARD 


A very good friend of mine recently 
purchased a “‘scrutoire” of that type 
commonly known as Colonial. Three 
different woods, curly maple, walnut and 
mahogany, entered into its make-up, wal- 
nut for the ends, curly maple drawers 
faced with a border of mahogany, and a 
mahogany drop lid. The interior desk 
compartment has six visible drawers, and 
four secret drawers, hidden by a pigeon- 
hole compartment, that is in 
turn hidden by a small mahog- 
any door having a vase form 
of decoration in inlay. 

My friend, being very en- 
thusiastic about his purchase, 
immediately set about ordering 
an ornate brass desk set to 
grace his fine old piece. 
Having other ideas on the 
subject | prevailed upon 
him to withhold his im- 
mediate action and wait 
for the Christmas _holi- 
days, when | promised to pre- 
sent him with one of my 
choosing. 

I will admit, that the time 
being short, | was forced to 
make haste in visiting all the 
antique shops in the vicinity 
searching for the things | 
wanted. 

A request for inkwells at 
one shop brought to light an 
authentic Stoddard glass one, 
mould blown, of a dark amber 
color, one of pewter with a 
date 1704 and the initials W. 
W. scratched on one side, and 
lastly, one of the type used by the 
officers in the Revolutionary war. Small, 
square, of white glass, with a brass casing 
covering the top and extending partially 
down the sides, a hinged cover of the same 
metal on the neck, with a screw point on 
which to impale the cork, the hinged cover 
having a lip extending to the front with a 
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An inkwell of the type used 
by officers in the Revolution- 
ary War. Small, square, of 
white glass, with a turnscrew 
by means of which it could be 
made leak proof in any position. 


A Stoddard glass inkwell, 
mould blown, dark amber in 
color, was found in the same 
shop that brought to light the 
officer’s inkwell. 


DESK 





small turnscrew engaging a hole in the 
casing, by which means it could be made 
leak proof and carried in any position. It 
was priced at $3.50 and needless to say 
this one was purchased. The Stoddard 
glass one | also purchased for my own 
use. 

A tray for holding penholders was tne 
next article found, an unusually long 
snuffer tray of brass witha neat hammered 
border being picked up at a very reason- 
able price. 

A chance purchase of cigars at Demuths 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the oldest 
tobacco shop in the United States, showed 
me the very thing for stamp and pen 
cases,—snuff boxes! In a case of relics 
at this shop | saw a dozen or more beau- 
ties, dating from 1770 to 1850. A set of 
six round ones had different scenes 
printed on the covers entitled life in 
London, others were in the form of tiger 
heads, painted in colors, and some in 
black lacquer inlaid with pearl. Luckily 
a request at the shops in that city brought 
one of the round ones from the depths of 
an old cupboard, and a neat one in black 
lacquer, small but inlaid with silver, just 
the thing for pens. Both of these pieces 
became mine at surprisingly low prices 
considering the rarity of the round one. 

And then, since the desk pad seemed 
a modern convenience whose counterpart 
in the antique was not to.be found, | was, in 
boyhood parlance, ‘‘stumped.”” My orig- 
inal idea in regard to this piece was to 
use two snuffer trays of like design, cut 
them in halves and use the ends, inverted, 
to form the four brass corners of the pad. 
But to offset my former luck, no two trays 
could | find alike. With resignation | 
ordered one made using the design on the 
pen tray as a model for the corners. And 
on Christmas day | had the pleasure of 
presenting a very good friend with a set 
for his desk which he has declared since 
he would not part with for a dozen modern 
ones. 



















HOW AMERICANS LIVE IN JAPAN 


Photographs and Captions by’Hi Sibley 


simplicity of the in- 
terior of this house 
will repay study. We 





ie, 
* Americans are prone 
The house shown here, et to overfurnish—we 
7 
: can’t see our rooms 


the home of Mr. Richard 
Andrews of Tokyo, is 
typical of the houses of 
well-to-do foreign  resi- 


dents, no inconsiderable 

number of whom have ‘ \ MUUUAULKiAAL AAdAAH EAD yy tt high brick wall, the 
found the native archi- { + (ugesen) {AMIAAELBAAII desired privacy is 
tecture preferable to the pom __1 — a . x! senintotined 
European because of ! 

local conditions, and 
have made very few con- 
cessions to western so- 
called comforts. The 
effectiveness of the 


for the furniture in 
*. them. Inasmuch as 
the residence is com- 
pletely enclosed by a 
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On the right is the “ godown”’ or fireproof warehouse wherein valuables 
are stored. The godown is an indispensable feature of every well-to-do 
home. In the country villages these are the only structures left after the 
usual devastating fires. The one-story structure on the left is the govern- 
ess’s quarters and nursery. Note the customary “business posture” of 
the gardener. 
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Afternoon tea on the lawn. The maid is called an ‘“‘amah” from the Indian 
term. Each household has three or four amahs, besides a male cook, one or two 
gardeners and a chauffeur. The Japanese term for maid is “ney-san” but is 
usually applied only to tea house and hotel maids. There being no public schools 
for foreign children, and very few private ones, a governess is the only source of 
education for the youngsters, and she is often a Russian. 


A corner of the living- 
room, showing the “‘shoji”’ 
or tissue paper lights. In 
center a concession is 
made in the glass panels 
to permit a view out upon 
thelawn. Furniture, 
however, is used only by 
Europeans, as the pure 
Japanese home rarely has 
any chairs or tables, ex- 
cepting the low “dai,” a 
lacquered table about six 
inches high. 


The little Japanese Miss 
Muffet is sitting under a 
stone lamp in the garden 
of the American Embassy 
at Tokyo. 
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An attractive “hibachi.” ‘The only heating arrangement in Japanese 
homes is a porcelain or bronze urn half filled with carefully sifted wood 
ashes and .two or three coals in center. The American owner of this 
home, however, has elaborated on the simple hibachi and installed a pit 
with kettle swung above. Around’ this the household sits upon the 
cushions in cold weather. 








Geisha girl and stone lamp in typical tea house garden. ea houses, 
shops, residences—even the government arsenal—all have their pictur- 
esque gardens, and at some of the homes of the poorer classes these 
gardens occupy only three or four square feet. But every one of them 
has its stone lamp, and often, a pool with its diminutive bridge and 
dwarf pines. 












Street in Tokyo in cherry blossom season. 





In this view is shown a 
gas heater necessary to the 
less acclimated European 
blood, for extreme weather 
in winter. Between the 
heater and the sofa is a bay 
called the ‘‘tokonomo,” |i} iB HHH HELL 
or placeofhonor. In Jap- 
anese homes the guest of 
honor is always seated 
nearest thisattable. The 
tokonomo is invariably 
embellished with a single 
panel picture on the wall 
known as the “kake 
mono,” and on the floor a 
bronze idol, urn or plant. 








Two children of Mr 
Andrews by the stone 
lamp in their garden 




















Arlington plant protecters de- 
signed to protect from the ravages 
of insects, but used here for the 
protection of young plants from 
light frosts. 


These frames are so small and 
so light that they can be moved 
The simple device of turning wherever wanted. Their uses are 
the cold-frame into a tiny glass innumerable. 
house. 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
NO. III 


SOME “HURRY UP” METHODS 
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ELIZABETH EDDY NORRIS a 





By 


EW people are too chilled or stagnated, by even the longest No greenhouse or hotbed is needed to provide this perennial 
winter, not to be quickened and renewed in spirit by a visit to _ source of succulent vegetable fiber rich in the vitamines essen- 
the garden when the snow is melting away. It is among the __ tial to health. 


sweet herbs and salads that I find my special tonic. Here the Sea kale, Crambe maratima, is another perennial of easy cul- 
tiny new leaves of the French sorrel, on stems of vivid red, — ture which supplies an esculent of good quality at this season 
glow like emeralds and rubies through the fast vanishing snow. — when vegetables are scarce. It grows wild on the seacoast of 


Little tufts of new-sprung mint, and tender spires of chives, southwestern Europe, and is strikingly ornamental in any scene. 
shining mats of thyme,—all remind us in their usual fragrant The young shoots are prepared like asparagus. 
way that they are awaiting our use, and we have only to reach The vegetables which await our use in the spring, sweetened 
within the little wigwams of clipped cornstalks to cut sprays of — and perfected by the long frost of winter,—the parsnips, spinach 
lavender. Stray snowdrops are sure to greet me here. No and Borecole (a variety of kale) secured by planting the previ- 
matter how early | make my first spring visit, they are there —_ ous season, are familiar to all. [ have had the wrinkled pea, 
before me, so fragile yet so sturdy—translucent, shining, perfect! | Nott’s Excelsior, at a very early date, even on my heavy, 
They have grown in this old garden so long that they appear in “slow” land, by making in the autumn a ridge of earth a foot 
most unexpected places,—always a divine challenge. and a half high. The soil thus elevated dries out earlier than 
Truly we are, as Meredith claims, “Children of Earth,’ — the compacted level surface of the rest of the garden and while 
the adjoining land is still too soggy to work, | can make a 





growing 


“. . . from flesh unto spirit furrow about ten inches deep along the top of this ridge and 
Even here on the sod under sun. : : : 2 : ; 
plant my peas, covering them rather thinly. The sun warms 


and the first note of the bluebird, the first upspringing blade __ this shallow trench and its sid-: shield the sprouting peas. It is 
fills us with joy. great fun to pit one’s wits against the weather. It is usually 

An adorable mystery, this coming of the spring (do not try to — we who are at fault and not the much abused climate, when we 
explain it away), and we, working in our gardens, are at the do not win the game. 


heart of it. Small wonder that we can hardly wait to begin. Nearly everyone enjoys the flavor of fine-fleshed, quickly 
Many an enthusiastic possessor of a small garden wishes at this = grown cucumbers. They add the culminating zest to many 
season that he could enlarge his area and increase his facilities. | salads, besides being delicious lightly steamed in quarters, and 
His neighbor’s greenhouse, and hotbeds, and frames, and pits, | dipped in egg, crumbs or batter and fried in deep fat, or sauted, 


do look tantalizingly desirable. But even the small garden can as preferred. Especially is the delicate crispness of house- 
be provided at a small cost with the means for hastening the — grown cucumbers appreciated early in the summer. 


maturity of many things. Indeed, the garden itself, if rightly To provide these | put melon frames, a week or more before 
furnished, will be found ready with its early gifts. The French planting the seed, over the spot where the cucumbers are to grow. 
sorrel, already referred to, Rumex Scutalus, is among the first. These frames (shown in the illustration) are twenty-two by 
Its leaves, not yet half grown, are meltingly tender and spicily twenty-six inches square and are made strong and light of 


tart, needing only the addition of oil and a “thought” of salt cypress. The glass draws the sun and the excessive moisture 
to provide a salad “fit to set before the king.” Why a king? evaporates and passes off through the sash which, unless it 
Let us say, before a faithful gardener. rains, | leave partly open during the day. Ina short time these 

This same salad plant, the constantly forming new leaves — sun-warmed spaces can be dug and planted. The seed germi- 
of which remain usable until ,again shut away by the snow, nates quickly and the seedlings thus protected—I do not 
is also excellent for soup. So simple is its preparation in remove the frames until the plants outgrow them—develop and 
this form that I have known it to be added to a dinner, with — bear two weeks earlier than they would otherwise. I do the 


crisp buttered toast afloat in its hot savoriness, just fifteen min- | same with summer squash, so securing a few hills which supply 
utes after it was growing here in the garden. Served thesame __ the early need until the general crop comes on. 
as spinach, it is familiar to all frequenters of French pensions. The maturing of eggplants and sweet peppers can be greatly 
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accelerated by the use of these frames. When a low tem- 
perature continues into early summer as it sometimes does 
in this latitude, | carry these tender plants along under 
glass until they reach a height of a foot and a half, raising 
the sash by standing the frame on a bottomless box of the 
same size. 

My supply of these useful little frames is limited and in ex- 
pediting the growth of some things I use the inexpensive cloth 
plant protecters shown in the illustration. They, of course, are 
not as effective as the glass but later, when it is only the possi- 
bility of cool nights which is to be feared for tender things set 
out ahead of “schedule time,” these protecters enable one to 
gain a week or ten days. 

There are now on the market small wire holders for panes of 
glass, called Gro Quick Forcers. These in a way take the place 
of the French Cloche and the English bell glass. They have 
the added virtue of occupying but little space in storing as the 
glass—common window glass—can be packed in a box and the 
panes can be tied together and hung up. 

Tomatoes can be brought forward a month sooner by the 
simple device of turning the cold-frame into a tiny glass 
house, as shown in the photograph. This frame consists of 
three sash, each three feet square. The soil in it is made 
deep and fine and fairly rich. Here an early variety of tomato 
plants, bought of a nurseryman, are set, two to each sash. 
The frame is warmly covered at night to prevent any check- 
ing of the growth. As soon as the main stalk reaches the 
glass, the sash are lifted and supported at the angle best 
calculated to receive the sun, upon six stakes, to each of 
which a single vine is trained. The shoots in the axiles of the 
leaves are pinched out as soon as discovered. A_ back of 





THE UTILITY YARD 


A Humble but Most Impor- 
tant Corner of the Garden 





FREQUENT mention has been 

made of “the utility yard” and 
of the compost, leaf-mold and fine 
loam stored here. This is a very 
humble corner of the old garden. 
True, it has its iris rows, its thyme- 
grown borders, its mist of candle 
flower, but all the same, the compost 
and leaf-mold are in the process of 
making in this little space north of 
the barn. It is bounded on one side 
by the Lombardy poplars and the 
willow hedge, and screened from 
North Lawn—into which it opens— 
by the high garden wall. It is well 
adapted to its purpose, being very 
“handy” yet secluded. 

The ground space in this utility 
yard is paved with bricks, for here 
in early spring comes the wide-tired 
cart for the where-withal for the 
planting. The paving is easily 
swept with the stiff stable broom, 
while turf in such use would be 
quickly defaced. Surely bare, 
muddy spots in what should be the 
earth’s perfect green vesture are as 
unlovely as a rent in any garment. 
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matched boards is put in place to protect the plants from 
the north wind and to “hold in” the captured sunshine. 
The air passes freely through and what is quite as necessary, 
This summer warmth brings the vines along at 
a quick pace. Bloom soon appears, and fruit forms and begins 
to color in a surprisingly short time. We have tomatoes for 
salad from these six vines a month before any are ready to 
gather in the vegetable garden. 

[hese are simple contrivances adding but little to the work 
of the garden but increasing greatly our enjoyment of it, by 
prolonging its period of productivity. 

[he resourceful gardener soon learns that he has no real 
cause to regret times or seasons. Be they what they may, he 
can adapt his processes. Summer’s heat and. winter’s cold are 
alike necessary. Indeed, we have learned that some plants will 
neither flower nor fruit without being acted upon for a certain 
period by frost. 

Finding one’s way through the snow patches in the herb 
garden and inhaling again its ineffable sweetness one is moved, 
like St. Fran- 
cis, to make a 
new canticle: 
—Blessed be 
the winter and 
the frost and 
the snow 
whereby we 
come to better 
know the gar- 
den’s worth! 


the bees also. 


hree bins, nine 
by eight and one- 


fourth feet - were 

built of stout J f——— tn Bi 
plank next to the vA at | | % 
barn wall. “alias 





composted manure; that certain 
plants, ferns for example, need an 
extra amount of leaf-mold; in short, 
that humus and humus alone can 
make common garden soil pro- 
ductive. 

It is absolutely useless to plant in 
unprepared soil. The richness of 
the soil does not alter this fact. 
The actual process by which roots 
select from the soil the elements 
of growth is still a mystery but 
we do know the conditions which 
must exist for this process to be 
accomplished. 

Sometimes I hear people say, 
“Why | found this growing in a 
ditch and | stuck it into the ground 
by my back door. Of course it will 
grow there!’’ And of course it does 
not grow at all. 

A little examination would have 
shown that the soil in the ditch 
was porous with vegetable mould, 
or humus, and so while moist it 
was not soggy. The humus present 
made a livable soil for the plant. 

As you doubtless know, humus is 





How constantly we are reminded 
in planting directions that we must 
use “only well-rotted manure” i. e. 


The entrance to the Utility Yard which is bounded on one side by 
the Lombardy poplars and the willow hedge, and screened from the 
North Lawn—into which it opens—by the high garden wall. 


the fine, powdery substance result- 
ing from the disintegration of vege- 
table and animal matter by the air. 
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To the garden novice the 
provision of this essential 
may not seem possible in 
her own garden. Never- 
theless, it can be easily 
provided there, and at a 
small cost, for these sup- 
plies are, in reality, more 
a matter of forethought 
and management than 
of large expenditure. 
Very often we throw 
away as waste that which 
holds new life for some- 
thing else—the useless for 
one thing being, in truth, 
the necessity of another. 
To have a definite place, 
no matter how small, 
where this simple 
and natural readap- 
tation can be all the 
time going on, is the 
main thing. 

Here, for the sake 
of neatness and to 
conserve materials, 
this work is accom- 
plished in bins. 
Three of these, nine 
by six feet, were built 
of stout plank next 
to the barn wall but 
separated from it by 
an air space to pre- 
vent rotting. Two 
smaller bins stand 
opposite these on 
the other side of the 
vard. 

At the time most 
convenient—with us, 
in the autumn—the eran 
third, or end bin, by 
the barn, is packed 
full of leaves which 
are well tramped down. By the action of the air and the rain, 
disintegration begins at once and continues slowly and surely 
to the desired end. The second season from the start—the time 
of beginning is immaterial, that being determined by the pos- 
session of the leaves—the contents of the bin will be found to 
be like fine, black meal, which will be transferred to the leaf- 
mold bin opposite, ready for use. The empty bin is filled again, 
the same process going on for another two years with the same 
result. The biennial filling and emptying of this bin ensures a 
perennial supply of leaf-mold. While it requires two years to 
make perfect leaf-mold it will be seen that after the process 1s 
started by filling the bin we have nothing more to do with it— 
natural forces doing the work for us. 

Even the time taken to put the leaves into the bin can hardly 
be “charged up”’ against the leaf-mold, because the lawns must 
be raked and the leaves disposed of. To burn them in piles on 
the lawn (thereby defacing the turf), when their substance can 
be returned to the land in a form-most needed, seems to me the 
height of mismanagement. 

After the leaves destined for leaf-mold have been gathered, 
the rest are put in another of the bins. We add to these, weeds 
without seeds, turf and garden cleanings,—whatever will decay 
and leave the deposit of vegetable mold which we desire. 
This collection is all the time undergoing decomposition, some 
portion of it being ever ready to mix with the stable manure 
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This luxuriant triangular planting is not only a beautiful feature in the garden of a friend, but it also 
serves as a screen for her utility yard. 
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(which we buy of a 
farmer) to make the ideal 
compost. This is made in 
the first large bin (already 
mentioned) by putting in 
a layer of the rotted vege- 
table matter (which does 
not need to be as fine as 
leaf-mold, since the de- 
composition goes on after 
it is mixed with the 
manure) then one of the 
clear manure, and so on 
until the bin is full. 
During the-summer this 
mixture is frequently 
worked over into the bin 
adjoining (the middle 
one of the three large 
bins) and by autumn 
it will be a fine, odor- 
less compost, porous, 
yet free from rub- 
bish,—the very prov- 
idence of the garden. 

In this garden the 
demand for leaf- 
mold and compost is 
a large one and natu- 
rally the supply must 
equal the demand; 
but the principle is 
the same no matter 
how small the gar- 
den. Somewhere 
within its precincts 
a little “utility cor- 
ner’ can be arranged. 
Shrubs or trellises 
will furnish a screen, 
behind which fallen 
leaves, flower stalks, 
every bit of turf, can 
be saved with a 
sprinkling of soil 
between the layers. 
This, turned and mixed now and then to let in the air and the 
rain, will in good time be converted into humus. The porous 
nature of any form of humus makes it a needed addition to the 
soil even when the fertilizing value of manure is not added. 
It renders the soil more open and so facilitates the action of 
plant roots. Sometimes in a small garden the humus from the 
rotted vegetable pile is supplemented with commercial fertilizer 
and so the making of “compost” by working in manure is elimi- 
nated. However, the long continued luxuriance of a garden is 
better assured by the use of compost also, because that gives 
a permanent addition to the soil itself. 

The luxuriant triangular planting shown in the photograph is 
not only a beautiful feature in the garden of a friend, but it also 
serves as a screen for a utility yard, patterned, | am proud to 
say, after the old one here. A little walk enters the shrubs at 
the extreme left and leads around to the treasury of the garden, 
as we may fittingly call this place of systematic provision for 
the continuance of the fragrance and loveliness which delight all 
those whose privilege it is to enjoy this simple, but precious 
garden. It is better to be “precious” than to be splendid. 

We have seen that such a utility corner is not unlovely-look- 
ing; neither is it evil-smelling if rightly managed. The layer of 
soil is the alchemist. Converting death into life is the Earth’s 
unceasing work. Little wonder that Professor Bailey, who 
knows her ways so well, speaks of her as the “Holy Earth”! 








A BIOGRAPHY OF HOUSES 
By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 








MAN has been described as a clothes- 
wearing animal, but it is just as true 
that he’s a house-building animal. 
Probably he built houses before he 
wore clothes, and the history of any 
individual is the history of the 
houses he has lived in. Clothes are 
evocative of the past, too. Who 
ever forgets his first long trousers, 
that fancy waistcoat he wore at seven- 
teen, his first swallow-tailPp—They 

didn’t call them evening clothes in those days.—Who ever for- 

gets the girl’s bronze slipper that revealed to him the first foot 
in all the world, the bit of ribbon that changed hair for him into 
something that made him catch his breath 

But houses are more inclusive than clothing, and our memory 
goes back to that first house, the house where we were born. 
Low and rambling and white it was, and never did house contain 
such large, cool rooms. Never did trees grow as majestically 
plumelike as the butternuts that shaded it and never was such 
an expansive lawn. We know, because we had to mow it. We 
dare say the house would look small and mean to us now but we 
know the attic wouldn’t, the attic where we played and where 
we did our first—and last—picture in watercolor. The world 
lost a great deal when we gave up art—for we were the first of 
the primitives, the first of the futurists. The most extreme of 
the modern school would have nothing on us. 

And we know that the cellar wouldn’t seem mean to us even 
now. Sweet with whitewash, aromatic with winter fruits and 
vegetables, there were great bins in it for everything—a cider 
barrel, a vinegar barrel, and one was in constant danger of 
whacking his head against the ranks of hams and sides of bacon 
hanging from the beams. Who is in danger of whacking his 
head against a ham nowadays? The rear of the cellar was the 
milk room, hanging shelves with wonderful scoops and skimmers 
on them; and it was here we had our first adventure in romance. 
Miss Bronze-Slipper — hair ribbon and all — was visiting the 
family and we were sent down cellar for some pot cheese. Hos- 
pitably we invited Miss Bronze-Slipper to accompany us. In 
the cool dusk of the cellar, suddenly we discovered to our con- 
sternation that we had put our arm around her. For an instant, 
both stood as silent as a couple of rabbits, and then we removed 
our arm and, clutching the pot cheese, we hurried up into the 
safe daylight. It was years before either of us made any 
reference to this incident. 

The scene changes. Our house has contracted toa single room. 
We have left the home nest. We are ina boarding-house. We 
are in the city. Weare on our own for the first time in our life. 
We are struggling to make our way in the world. The room in 
the boarding-house seems very small to us. It is on the top 
floor, rear. But we have rather a wonderful sky-line—roofs, 
chimney-pots, the sunset. There isa Lombardy poplar growing 
against a house wall and this tree helps us a lot, even in winter. 
But what helps us most is the letter we look for every morning and 
every night—the letter from Bronze-Slipper, for she is the person 
that really sent us to the city. Slender and slight and gentle, 
she unconsciously exerted a power stronger than the growing 
power of any oak. 

No danger that we shall ever forget any detail of our first 
house in the city. It was here that we brought Bronze-Slipper 
in triumph, and for us it was the first house in all the world. It 
was one of those homey, two-story houses with marble mantels 
and bronze chandeliers fashioned in the form of twining vine- 
leaves. The plaster centre-pieces were as elaborate as the frost- 
ing on some Gargantuan wedding cake. At the turn of the 
stairs, there was a niche in the wall with a statue of Leda and 















































the Swan in it. The house was heated by a Baltimore heater of 
Falstaffian proportions that glowed genially in our downstairs 
dining-room, but Falstaff had to be supplemented with open 
fires. When we came home from the theatre and poked the 
cannel coal in the grate and saw the blaze warming those 
identical feet—well, it was fairy-like! It was too good to 
be true. 

In this house, we heard the first cry of our first baby. We 
were happy, of course, when we were introduced to our son and 
heir, but embarrassed, too. We didn’t know whether to pinch 
his ear or scratch him under the arm. There didn’t seem to be 
any way to get hold of him. He should have been provided 
with a shawl-strap or something. 

Yet that helpless mite was powerful enough to drive us from 
the city. He, too, exerted unconsciously an energy stronger 
than any oak. We wanted air for him and when we moved to 
the country, we got air both outside and inside the house. Often 
the wind would lift the linoleum in the kitchen. It was the 
kind of house that has windows that you have to open with a 
screw-driver and close with a hammer. Every summer, we had 
to saw six inches off every door to make it close. The house was 
very old and the yield of lumber from the doors throughout the 
years must have been enormous. 

In this house we renewed our youth, skated in winter, went 
swimming in the summer time. We added to our accomplish- 
ments. [In that house, who could fail to become an emergency 
plumber, carpenter, and mender of stoves? We became a real 
mechanic, too, for we bought an automobile and we became so 
expert that we could take it apart and put it into an empty lime- 
barrel, which it barely filled. Yes, sir, it was a one-lunger, but 
we gained more kudos with that machine than we would nowa- 
days with a Rolls Royce, for it was the first automobile in the 
neighborhood. As we thumped and snorted along the road, we 
attracted more attention than a fire-engine, and we were a good 
deal like a fire-engine. A sturdy fire extinguisher was strapped 
to the back of the machine, for any minute we were in danger of 
catching fire. 

Don't tell us that children are weak things. They may be 
helpless, but they are not weak. Children drove us to the 
country, children drove us back to the city again. Educational 
needs had to be attended to, and our present home isn’t a house 
at all. It is an apartment, all tile and nickel, with a bathroom 
such as Cleopatra never had and a vacuum cleaner—everything 
simply disappears through a hole in the base-board—such as 
Cleopatra never even dreamed of, indirect heating, electric range, 
an iceless ice-box, hard-wood floors almost as wonderful as the 
floors at Versailles—although of course not so extensive—soft 
hangings, unnecessary fireplaces, electric lights simulating 
candles behind parchment shades. Well, it’s enough to make a 
man forget that he used tobea plumber. In an apartment like 
that, a man might.be in danger of suffering moral relaxation. 
But there’s really no danger of that anywhere, let life be made 
as convenient and even luxurious as it may. 

\s we sit with Bronze-Slipper before the unnecessary open fire, 
without saying anything, each knows what the other is thinking 
of. We are thinking of that first visitor who came to us—with- 
out any handle to lift him by—in the old-fashioned two-story 
house with the marble mantels. We are thinking how few of 
our letters have reached him abroad. We are thinking of his 
letters—all information, all feeling even, censored out of them. 
We know that he is alive, and that is all. We are thinking of 
his empty room in the apartment—foils crossed on the wall and 
those ridiculous pictures that young men affect. That room 
we keep exactly as he left it. Bronze-Slipper always dusts 
that room herself. That room is always ready. Like us, it is 
waiting—waiting—for our son’s return. 




















CHAPTER VII 








T is a delight slightly 

tinged with horror to 
watch lathers at work. A 
delight because their hands 
move with such speed, but 
you do not feel altogether 
easy at seeing them stuff 
such quantities of nails 
into their mouths. There 
seems to be no other way 
to do this work than to use 
the mouth as a small store- 
house for nails. It must 
be a harrowing experience, 
learning to be a lather, 
unless one has plenty of 


practice at swallowing things never meant to be taken internally. 





to be set up. 


WE BUILD A HOUSE: OURSELVES 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 


THE House BEAUTIFUL Staff 


THE FINISHING OF THE WALLS 





It has been a pleasure to watch the different workmen who __ long straight line. 


have worked on this house. Every one of them has been an 
artist in his line. | have not observed one who did not take the 
greatest pride and care in his workmanship. 
cause specialization has been more and more the thing as build- 


Perhaps it is be- 


a foot or so to one side. 











At the corners and in 
the doorways, right-angled 
metal strips are applied. 
These are perforated the 
whole length with holes 
about as large as a five 
cent piece. This makes 
an excellent edge and the 
plaster has a chance to 
form a good key through 
the perforations. One of 
the photographs shows a 
corner before the plaster 





We had to dig away part of this bank of earth in order to make a place for the furnace has been applied with this 
The posts mark the center line of the house. 


device in place. 
Laths are nailed in such 


a way that the joints where they come together do not make one 
A few will be placed so their ends make a 
line, then the next few below or above will have their line of joints 
By breaking the joints of the lathing 
in this way, the tendency for the plaster to crack along the line of 
joints is diminished and a better key made. Every lath should 


ing has progressed. A man does one thing and does it well. He be nailed at each end and wherever it crosses a stud or a joist. 


knows he is responsible for his par- 
ticular bit of work and that, if any- 
thing goes wrong with it, the blame 
can be placed where it belongs. 

Lathing and plastering go to- 
gether. If the lathing is not done 
right, then the plastering is going 
to suffer. The whole thing is a 
very fussy job, and you will find 
on examining many houses that 
there are more bad jobs than good. 
Care should be used in selecting 
the contractor for this part of the 
work. 

The laths are used to make a 
skeleton upon which the plaster 
will cling by flowing into the spaces 
between them and sticking when 
dry, thereby forming what is known 
as the key. This must be very 
firm, otherwise the plaster is sure 
to weaken later on and drop off. 

The laths are nailed to the under 
side of the ceiling joists and to the 
studding. The spaces between 
them should be about one-fourth of 
an inch, the end of one lath being 
brought up against the end of 
another. Poor laths, those cons 
taining large knot holes or resinous 
pockets, are discarded. 




















A section of the front of the house. 
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Plaster for the inside work is 
made up of lime, water, fine sand, 
cattle hair and plaster of Paris. 
The lime principally used is that 
calcined from chalk or other nearly 
pure limestone. Perfect slaking of 
the lime before being used is im- 
portant, because if used in a par- 
tially slaked condition it will blister 
when in position. Before it is used 
it should stand from a few days toa 
week until it is cold. 

The sand used is specially se- 
lected for the making of plaster. 
It is fine, clean, sharp, and abso- 
lutely free from dirt or loam. _ If it 
is not sharp it will not make suffi- 
cient bond with the lime. 

To strengthen the plaster, hair 
is used on the first coat, and some- 
times a little added to the second. 
There are several brands used, ox 
hair, horse hair and goats’ hair. 
Ox is very long and gives the re- 
quired tenacity. Whatever kind is 
used, it must be free from grease and 
dirt, and the lumps must be beaten 
out. The mixture is stacked up 
until ready for use, after which 
water is added as needed, and the 
plaster applied to walls and ceilings. 
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There are two coats of plaster applied. The first is the scratch coat 
and contains the hair. It is laid on quite thickly and must be pressed in 
firmly between the laths, as this is the coat which makes the key. The 
surface is roughened to make a good bond for the skim or final coat. It 
should be nearly dry before the last coat is put on. The skim coat is finer 
in texture and is floated to true and even surface. This coat must be 
brought up to the required plane, which should be flush with the wooden 
guides previously nailed in place. 


THE HEATING PLANT 


Invariably when we tell people that we are installing a “hot air furnace” 
in our new house, they raise their eyebrows and say “Indeed.”” They feel as 











The hall and stairway with the laths in place ready for the 
plastering. Note the corner strip in position at the right of 
the picture. 


it an unpleasant personality. So long as an inani- 
mate thing goes about its business smoothly, it 
has no personality. It is a thing. But once let 
it get to playing tricks, and it becomes something 
to talk to and at. Automobiles that sometimes 
go and sometimes do not have as much personality 
as a horse. It is the same with a furnace. 

But this warm air generator is different. The 
people who build it have notions of their own 

(Continued on page 371) 





The warm air generator before being assembled. The zigzag heat tubes can be seen 
at the right. 











The generator set up and with one of the hot air ducts fixed. All these ducts are fitted in 
holes cut in the drum and made tight. 





surprised as if we said we were going to drive from Boston to New York 
with a horse and buggy or that our favorite dance was the minuet. They 
feel, no doubt, that we are utilizing one of the instruments of the dark 
ages in an otherwise modern house. 

Well, just the same as there are men and men, so there are furnaces and 
furnaces. And this one of ours is not called a furnace at all, but a warm air 
generator, which is what it is. The old style furnace, and they are still being 








built, had a great many objectionable features. Instead of getting pure I ee _d 
warm air, you were just as likely to get coal gas, dust and gusts of cold The same view as the one above taken after the first coat of 


air. The vagaries of the weather played upon it with the effect of giving plaster was applied. 








The work is done with mar- 
velous precision. The colors, 
softened by time, are still rich 
and s rong. 


VERYBODY in Riverton lives to a ripe 

age; the village is full of hearty old ladies 
and gentlemen, and as they have stayed here 
all their lives, they have kept about them the 
possessions of their youth. Door-steps of 
retired sea-captains are still adorned with 
Chinese jars and curious shells, and many a 
house contains wonderful needlework done by 
the mistress half a century and more ago. 


TAKING THINGS EASY 











There was a time when eating a meal in bed was a 
precarious performance in which we dared not move a 





muscle 


knees. But all that has been changed. 


mail. 
letters right away, we ought to be ashamed. 
could resist that quill? 


except those of our jaw—while we rigidly half- 
reclined with a tray imperfectly balanced on our weary 
We can stretch 
our weary knees if we want to, while we comfortably 
relax against our pillows and contemplate the good cheer 
that rests so safely on the level tray before us but not 
on us: our breakfast, the morning paper, the morning 
And after breakfast, if we don’t answer those 
But who 


A CROSS-STITCH CHAIR 
By CONTENT YORK 


One of the choicest specimens of needle- 
work stands in the parlor of my friend, Mrs. 
Frances B——. She says, with a nice choice 
of words, that she ‘‘wrought the chair a long 
time ago—in 1864.” “The pattern came 
from New York and cost five dollars,’ she 
adds. “Four of us joined to buy it, and each 
of us worked it, though my aunt never had 
hers set.” 

The work is done with marvelous precision, 
making a firm, solid texture in which the pat- 
tern stands out with great clearness. The 
colors, softened by time, are still rich and 
strong. The high lights are put in with white 
beads, a part of the work which the voung 
artist especially enjoyed. 

On a black background, red and white roses 
and red tulips mingle with green and brown 
foliage. The reds vary, the lower rose glowing 
still with vivid crimson, while that above 
it, at the right of one facing the chair, is 
duller. 

The brighter red is shaded with black, the 
duller with fawn color. The left-hand rose is 
creamy in effect, though really of light fawn 
color around a tawny yellow center. Edging 
its petals are beads, which may be discerned 
in the photograph. Some are of translucent 
blue-white, others—at the extreme left—of 
opaque snow-white. The buds at the left 
show white beads between the openings of 
the green calyx, while those at the right are of 
The tulips are red, mixed with 
The veins of the 


red worsted. 
black and pale yellow. 


Courtesy of 
Mark Cross Company. 


Courtesy of 
Combination Products Company 
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brown foliage are red; of the green foliage, 
black. 

The needlework is supplemented, in the 
arms and seat, by green velvet. It is a matter 
of concern to the craftswoman that, in the 
exigencies of upholstering, some of her handi- 
work was covered. ‘“‘The embroidery was 
large enough to have the next-sized chair,” 
“but | didn’t want such a mammoth piece 
of furniture.” ; 

“How long did it take you to do it?” I 
asked my friend. 

“T can’t say,” she answered; “it was so 
long ago.”’ Then, after reflecting: “It was a 
good part of six months. [| didn’t work on it 
inthesummer. It was fall and winter work.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, yes! And Mother enjoyed it. We 
were alone then, except when we had com- 
pany; and ona rainy day she would say, ‘It’s 
a good day to get out your needlework.’ | 
had a little corner with the western light, 
where | kept my frame—I worked it on a 
frame.” 

Reverently I gazed on the beautiful work, 
upon which so many rays of western light had 
shone, through the years. 

“Do you really sit on it?”’ | asked in awe. 

“Oh, yes!” the lady smiled. ‘For a 





while we had a white linen cover, but not 
lately.” 

So I sat at ease upon the bed of roses, while 
we talked placidly of the patient labors of 
times gone by. 





And there was a time when we thought we 
were pretty efficient if we saved time and steps 
by carrying a large laden tray when we jour- 
neyed from china closet to dining table. We 
were so used to taking endless little trips be- 
tween kitchen and dining-room that we never 
realized—except in our back and feet—how far 
we traveled in a day without getting anywhere. 
Now we have a table like this and we pride 
ourselves on setting the table in one trip, and 
in serving the meal without getting up from 
our seat. ‘“‘ Taking Things Easy” is the step- 
mother of Invention. 
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WALL-PAPER REFLECTS YOUR PERSONALITY 


























EW Wall-paper brings the joy of outdoors indoors. In 

the bedroom, it is soothing as you emerge from Slum- 
berland. You can’t help stepping out “the right side of bed” 
when attractive Wall-paper smiles at you from all sides. 


Wall-paper accentuates the beauty of the woodwork. It 
permits that individuality of expression so essential to the 
person of refinement. It meets every requirement of interior 
decoration—meets it effectively. 

Fine furniture, rugs and woodwork are charming. But 
their charm, like precious stones, is lost without a proper 
setting. Wall-paper takes away the apparent confinement of 
flat walls and gives them relieving contours. 

New Wall-paper is a tonic. The small cost of papering pays 
for itself many times over by the pleasant atmosphere it 
creates. See your Decorator or Wall-paper Dealer at once— 
ask him to show you the new Spring styles. 


ALLIED WALL-PAPER INDUSTRY 
of the United States and Canada 
General Offices: 1328 Broadway, Marbridge Bldg., New York City 
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From an original painting in oils showing 
a spot of great natural beauty on the new 
country estate property of Mr. Treneé du 
Pont, near Wilmington, Delaware 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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HE first thought of Mr. du Pont was the preservation and well-being 
of his fine old trees. In designing great estates or modest country places, 
there are generally certain trees around which the whole plan is developed. 


Many an owner has located his house, drives and entrance in relation to 
special trees, only to find, too late, that they were past saving or had been 
irreparably injured in the execution of the other work. 


What Mr. du Pont is doing on his estate in assuring the health and safety 
of the trees first, should be done in every instance. This highly important 
work was intrusted by Mr. du Pont to the demonstrated skill of Davey Tree 
Surgeons. Among hundreds of distinguished Davey clients are: 


Mr. VINCENT ASTOR Sen. CLARENCE W. WATSON 
Mr. J. OGDEN ARMOUR Mr. ISAAC UNTERMEYER 
Mr. P. A. B. WIDENER Mr. WM. M. WOOD 

Mrs. JOHN J. ALBRIGHT Hon. JAS. R. GARFIELD 


A careful examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 405 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 
Branch Offices, with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Ave., New York; 
2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


WRITE NEAREST OFFICE 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, 
Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City. Canadian address: 22 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the ompier of the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 367) 


as to how a furnace ought to work. They 
even came into our cellar after we had 
built a concrete foundation for the heater to 
rest upon, and made us dig another place for it 
several feet away because they said it would 
work better in that place. Anybody that is 
as particular as that must have an article 
worth while. They knew just how the pre- 
vailing winds were going to work and pointed 
out just where the heater should rest. And 





ne 














[he doorway in the hall partially plastered. 


there it is. We are not going to argue with 
anybody who claims to know heating forwards 
and backwards, simply for a few shovelfuls. 
The generator has been set up north of the 
center line of the house where most of the 
risers have their start. 

The mechanism of this’ generator is different 
from any we have seen. The fire pot and 
combustion chamber is made up of a circle of 
hollow cast iron tubes, made zigzag shape. 
The fire comes directly against these tubes, as 
also do the heated gases in the fire chamber. 
From this chamber these same hot gases go 
along the sides and around the back of the 
tubes and further heat them. Then, at a low 
temperature, they pass on out the chimney. 

Through the cold air duct comes the fresh 
air from the outside and passes up inside the 
hot zigzag tubes. Coming in contact with 
the tubes’ heated surfaces, the air warms up 
with great rapidity and passes into the heat 
dome at high speed, from which it is easily led 
to the various rooms by the heat ducts. To 
prevent loss of heat in the cellar, the generator 
is entirely surrounded by a double metal, as- 
bestos insulated sheathing. Only the fresh 
air goes to the rooms, which gives heat and 
ventilation at the same time. 

We are going to have a bulkhead. We 
don’t say this in any bragging spirit or because 
we think other people have no bulkheads. 
Our house as planned seemed to be exclusive 
in this respect. Other houses might have 
them, but ours was to have none. However, 
the Chief, being not only observing but prac- 
tical, saw the folly of trying to get along with- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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A really 
beautiful home 


Here and there, some house stands 
out from among the rest because of 
an individual charm in the color and 









texture of its walls. 
Thisexquisiteeffect—of stucco toned 






with color aggregates—is obtained by 
simply adding colored marble or granite 
screenings, or warm toned sands or 
gravels to Atlas-White Cement in the 
finish coat. 

The colors are natural and perma- 
nent. The cost is onlya trifle more than 
for usual stucco. Ask your architect. 

“Information for Home Builders” is 
a beautifully illustrated book showing 
many of these effects in full color. 
Send the coupon below for your copy. 



































J.C. Baldwin,Jr., Residence Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
Benj. W. Morris, Architect 


Pink feldspar and white quart: 















ATLAS 


CEMENT 





THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
Send to name and address below illustrated book of ‘‘Information for Home Builders,” showing examples 


in full color. I expect to build a...Home; ... Bungalow; ...Garage. Check the one you expect to build. 
H-5-18 








Do You Like the Front Cover ? 


HIS IS THE SECOND in a series of charming pictures painted by 
MAURICE DAY to be used as covers of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. The 
first appeared in April. Both of these have been reproduced in a limited 

number of art proofs for those of our readers who would like to have them for 
framing. These proofs (size 93’ x 123’), made on heavy white paper and without 
lettering of any kind, are beautifully printed in the original colors. These will be 
sent, securely wrapped in boards, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 35 cents each. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


























ELEC TREC 


IN THE HOME 


“WHICH ONE SHALL WE BUY FIRST?” 


A Little Advice on the Practical Selection of Electrical Equipment for Your Home 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
ask regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne. 
A stamped and self-addressed envelope should 
accompany all inquiries which should be sent to 
Earl E. Whitehorne, “Electricity in the Home,” 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass.—Tue Epitors. 


FRIEND of mine the other evening asked 

me this question. We had been discuss- 
ing the many things that electricity will do 
nowadays about the home, both for comfort 
and for saving work, and she said—‘‘ Jim and 
I have been talking about it and we want to 
start in and get some of these electrical appli- 
ances. We want to pick them up gradually, 
from time to time, until we are equipped as 
we should be. But we haven’t known just 
where to begin and the result is we haven’t 
anything. Which one should we really buy 
first?” I took a pad and pencil and we 
worked it out right then. It will be interest- 
ing perhaps to other households that have 
hesitated in the same way and denied them- 
selves these many practical conveniences. 

Buy an electric flatiron first—and this is not 
just my advice, it is the verdict of the entire 
country. More flatirons have been sold than 
anything else because a flatiron is essential, a 
constant comfort. It is always ready, up- 
stairs or down, in any room, for any little job 
of pressing. And in hot weather it takes the 
heat and burden out of the weekly laundry 
work, saves fuel and keeps the laundry or 
kitchen cool. 

After the iron, if summer is coming, buy a 
fan. Buy it for health as well as comfort, for 
it will lift a weight of weariness from the house- 
keeper through the hot days. It will freshen 
up the sleeping rooms and the nursery before 
bed time and bring more rest. It will make 
life in the kitchen pleasanter and ease many a 
heat-induced domestic crisis. And then, of 














A shampoo that is a thorough refreshment from th 
start to the finish with the electrical drier. 


course, the fan has winter uses as well, to force 
the furnace draft in an emergency and to speed 
up any register or radiator by blowing the 
warmth out into the room. 

Next comes the electric heat pad—an es- 
sential still unknown to a surprising number of 
people. It is a soft, downy, pliable pad that 
takes the place of the ubiquitious hot water 
bag. The water bag must be filled. It cools 
off. It grows oldand leaks. But the heat 
pad never fails. It is wonderful in sickness, 
or it snuggles to the 
body and holds an 
even heat, which you 
can regulate. It is 





need an oven. 













Electric percolators are avail- 
able in great variety. 
glorified old-fashioned pot. 


This is a 


Of little devices for table use, 
the grill comes first. 
toasts bread, fries eggs, grills 
bacon, stews, and in fact, does 
almost anything that does not 


just the thing for warming the bed on the 
sleeping porch before you climb in on cold 
nights. 

Then, if there is an infant in the household 
and a bottle to be warmed by day and night, 
get a baby’s bottle warmer. It is a godsend 
to the mother—and to dad. It saves a thou- 
sand steps. It heats the milk in about three 
minutes and saves much weary waiting and 
the running to the kitchen, or the hunting for 
matches and fussing with a lamp—always a 
fire risk. 

After this, begin on the little cooking de- 
vices for table use and of these the grill comes 
first. The grill toasts bread, fries eggs, grills 
bacon, stews, and in fact, does almost any- 
thing that does not need an oven, and it 
does it well. You will use it more for 
toast than anything else, however, and 
you'll enjoy toast as you never have before, 
for aside from the fact that you get it hot 
and fragrant, there is a quality of flavor most 
delicious. 

Of the other table cookery devices it is a 
matter of suiting your whim and the habits of 
your household. A separate toaster will be 
most convenient. The waffle iron is a great 
success for it makes perfect waffles on the 
table without smoke or smell. Then there 
are chafing dishes, egg steamers and a big 
variety of coffee pots and percolators. | 
recommend the percolator right after the 
grill, if you love coffee in your home. Results 
are perfect because the heat is under absolute 
control with nothing to find and nothing 
to fix. 

These are the small appliances—and there 
are more—tea kettle, hot cup, immersion 
heater, curling iron, vibrator, radiator—a 
secondary list that comes outside our sched- 
ule of essentials; though the radiator is 
invaluable in any home where the 
bath room must be just so for the 
baby’s bath in spite of weather. 
These are the small appliances that 
cost for most part but a few dollars 
to buy and a very small amount to 
use, because “no one of the heating 
devices is ever turned on for long at 
a time, and the fan con- 
sumes so little current that 
vou will never notice it. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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The grill 
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Acres of Floors in 
Canadian pee Hospttals 
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y ore tad ail Cest it with a Hammer 


“FLOOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


N Winnipeg, Regina and Moose Jaw, 

Canada, there are actually acres of military 

hospital floors finished with ‘‘61’’ Floor 
Varnish. And ‘‘61’’ was chosen because of 
its superlative durability — its ability to withstand 
the hurrying footsteps of nurses, orderlies, and 
doctors; the rolling of wheel-chairs and beds; 
and the constant washing. 


























ent finish, brilliant and clear. It does xot give that 
*“dauby’’ streaked effect, because of the great care 
exercised in combining the colors and varnish. 

The ‘‘61’’ colors possess the same durability 
that made the Natural or clear ““61’’ famous 
for more than a quarter century. 

While originally designed for use on floors, 
“*61’? has become almost a universal varnish, 








Vitralite 


No-Lire WHITE ENAMEL 
The quality of Vitra- 
lite, the Long-Life 
White Enamel, is ex- 
emplified by its use 
in the Capitol of 
the United States of 
America, where only 





the most trustworthy | 


products are admitted 


“61” Floor Varnish is not a hospital varnish; 
but its use in this case is most emphatic evidence 
of its value to you inyourhome. ‘‘61”’ is the 
varnish that stands abuse—the kind you can test 
with a hammer. And in addition to its unusual 
resistance to wear, it is of course, waterproof. 

“61? Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in one 
operation, but unlike ordinary varnish stains and 
colorvarnishes, it gives abeautiful, semi-transpar- 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products 
sold by paint and hardware dealers 


and is obviously an ideal finish for furniture and 
odd jobs about the house. 

“61’’ Floor Varnish is sold in six attractive 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, as 
well as Natural and Ground Color. 

Send -for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with ‘“‘61’’ and try the hammer test 
yourself on the sample panel. 


are used by painters, specified by architects and 
eV erywhere. 


OUR GUARANTEE: If any Pratt 


& Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 
In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 















PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 











G arden 


-and- Orchard 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


HOME STRAW- 
BERRY BED 


1H 


HE reasons for planting 

the home strawberry bed 
are legion but three of them 
over-balance the rest. The 
weighty three are these—a 
five month’s supply of the 
most delicious of fresh fruits 
and the saving of money 
thereby, the ability to have 
real strawberries instead of 
the sand-coated red objects 
that set your teeth on edge 
after you have paid good 
prices for them in the mar- 
kets, the joy of carrying on 
your ourdoor gardening from 
early spring until late in au- 
tumn as well as of carrying 
over the result of one season’s 
work into the next. 

The methods of planting 
the home strawberry bed also 
vary greatly but in the main 
they come down to two prin- 
cipal wavs of culture—the 
matted row system and the 
hill system. Either is desir- 
able and will yield excellent 
returns, but the hill system 
involves the more work and 
is best put in practise by the 
enthusiast with plenty of gar- 
den space as well as plenty 
of time. For either system 
a square rod or more of garden area is the first 
requisite. Even if the soil is not fertile and 
seems unpromising it can be made available 
by alittle careful attention. For strawberries 
will thrive in a great variety of garden soils, 
provided they have plenty of decaying vege- 
tation or humus for the roots to develop in. 
Blackish soils are likely to be well supplied 
with this humus but light sandy soils are 
generally deficient in it. In such cases the 
thorough working in of a lot of fine compost 
or the turning under of a crop of clover or 
cowpeas or some similar plant is desirable. 
It is well to provide this extra supply of humus 
a year in advance, planting the soil to some 
other crop the season before the strawberries 
are to be set out. In this way the decaving 
vegetation gets more thoroughly mixed with 
the soil particles. 

Every home gardener should know certain 
well-established facts in regard to the relations 
of strawberries to fertilizers. Many a prom- 
ising plantation has been injured by the mis- 
taken application of lime. The papers have 
been so full of the recent propaganda of agri- 
cultural lime—the increase in crop values it 
brings about, the fineness of soil it produces, 
the sweetening of sour soils it causes. Hence 
the popular conclusion that it is desirable to 
apply lime to all crops. But experience has 
shown that the value of lime lies largely in its 
helpful effect upon clovers and other legumes 
and that with many crops it is worse than use- 
less. The strawberry is one of these, for it 
thrives best in a sour soil and the application 








Courtesy of Wm. P. Stark. 


The Ever-bearing Strawberries yield fresh fruit for five months. 
Progressive Variety, with blossoms, green fruits and ripe berries all at once. 


of lime checks its growth. So keep lime off 
the present or prospective strawberry bed 

Wood ashes have probably injured more 
strawberry plantations even than lime. There 
is a general notion abroad that fruits require 
much potash. Every one knows that wood 
ashes are rich in potash and so thousands of 
gardeners have been giving an overdose to the 
strawberry plantations. The fact is that 
many even of the poorer soils have plenty of 
potash to supply this fruit without the addi- 
tion of more and that wood ashes contain so 
much lime as well as potash that an over- 
supply of ashes is likely to be harmful. 

We have all heard also that nitrate of soda 
is a good stimulant for plant growth and 
people have often applied this to the crop in 
the spring just before fruiting. This chem- 
ical is rich in nitrogen which always makes 
for leaf growth rather than fruit production. 
Its application may cause injury, especially if 
dry weather comes on while the berries are 
ripening. 

Phosphorus is the one element lacking in 
most of our soils which is necessary for good 
crops of strawberries. We may get this easily 
in acid phosphate or in bonemeal or, in a more 
slowly acting condition, in ground phosphate 
rock. A moderate application of any of these 
to the strawberry bed before or after planting 
is likely to be of great benefit. 

In selecting varieties for planting one should 
plan for both the ordinary June-bearing sorts 
and the new ever-bearing or fall-bearing va- 
rieties. In the home garden it is well to de- 
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This is the 





pend on the former for the 
early crop and the latter for 
fruit throughout the rest of 
the season. For the recent 
advent of this type has ex- 
tended the season for fresh 
strawberries from five weeks 
to five months, and the rela- 
tive importance of this fruit 
has thus been greatly in- 
creased. From even a small 
plot of ground one can now 
have ripe strawberries from 
early June until late October. 

Beginners in strawberry 
culture are likely to be puz- 
zled by the fact that certain 
varieties are marked in the 
catalogs as “imperfect” or 
sometimes as “pistillate.”’ 
This refers simply to the 
flower structure. In such 
varieties the flowers lack the 
pollen-bearing stamens from 
which the bees get pollen to 
carry from flower to flower. 
Were a whole bed to be set 
out with one of these im- 
perfect varieties alone there 
would be little pollen to fer- 
tilize the flowers. If the 
blossoms are not fertilized the 
fruit does not develop. To 
avoid this it is necessar\ 
either to select only the vari- 
eties having perfect flowers- 
market “perfect” or perhaps “P. F.” in the 
catalogs—or to plant alternate rows of per- 
fect and imperfect varieties. The latter is 
often the better way. 

Among the hundreds of varieties of straw- 
berries there are great differences in adaptation 
to localities. The safest wav is to buy plants 
in your own general region of varieties that 
do well with your neighbors. Dealers can 
usually be relied upon to tell vou which will 
serve vour purpose best. There are however, 
certain standard sorts that are generally de- 
pendable. Some of these are: 

Perfect Flowered.—Abington, Early Jersev 
Giant, Campbell’s Early, Excelsior, Heritage, 
Marshall, Norwood, Parson’s Beauty Senator 
Dunlap. 

Imperfect Flowered.—Chesapeake, Minute 
Man, Gandy, Fendall, Haverland Bubach. 

As yet the only two ever-bearing varieties 
that can be depended upon for satisfactory 
results are the Progressive and the Superb. 
A few others are listed in the catalogs but they 
have still to prove their superiority. 

The prices of strawberry plants vary con- 
siderably but one ought to be able to get the 
June-bearing sorts for one or two dollars a 
hundred and the ever-bearing sorts at a little 
higher price. It does not pay to buy bargain 
plants for these are likely to be old ones which 
are worse than useless. Five hundred plants 
can be bought at about half the hundred rate. 

Long experience has proved that the best 
time to set out strawberry plants is early in 

(Continued on page 378) 
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For Small Homes 


9) 
EREO DIP 
Shingies as well as 
For Country Estates! 


You can realize the economy and beauty of “CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles for side walls and roofs of cottages from 
$1800 to $4000 just the same as great economy and archi- 
tectural value are realized in the use of “CREO-DIPT” Thatch 
Rocf and 24-inch Hand-Split Cypress for larger residence work. 





You have the guarantee of one manufacturer both for quality of shingles 
and permanent stains in colors desired. You save time, labor, and all the 
muss and worry of staining on the job. You save the expense of painting 
and repairs every few years. 


Send for Book of Homes and Color Samples on Wood. Ask about 
“CREO-DIPT"’ Thatch Roofs and 24" shingles for 
wide exposure on side walls. 


CREODWIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 OLIVER ST. NO. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Home in Shantz Platte Deveiop- 
} ment, Dayton, Ohio, Arch. Louis 
Lott, Dayton. 

**CREO-DIPT’’ 24’ Dixie White 
Stained Shingles on siae walis. 











This 72-Page Garden Handbook 


illustrates and describes 160 sturdily-built weather-resisting 
pieces for the garden, which we ship by express to all parts 
of the nation (express allowed east of Mississippi River). 


(CARDEN-RAET 


pergolas, summer-houses, trellises, trellis fences, Japanese wood- 
work, arbors, seats and sunset arbors, are famous the world over 


for artistic excellence. The handbook 
with 1918 supplement will be mailed 
you on receipt of 50 cents, stamps or 
coin (to be deducted from first order) 
to cover printing cost and postage. 


Ask for Catalogue K 


THE MATHEWS MFG. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Weather too often 
“‘passes dividends” 



























It is useless to count 
on the “‘weather man” 
for dividends of rain. 
You can assure your 
own rain, at any time, 
with 


orne. 
Systems of Irrigation 


You can be certain 
of lawns of rich, green 
beauty. You can 
count on productive 
gardens of vegetables 
and flowers. 








The very maximum of 
economy, simplicity and 
efficiency are given by 
Cornell Overhead and 
Underground Irrigation 
systems, equipped 
with the patented, 
adjustable Rain 
Cloud Nozzles. In- 
expensive in cost of 
water, time and 
labor. True conser- 
vation. Installed at 
any time. No injury 
to lawn or garden. 
Can be applied to 
any area, including 
portable sprinkling 
apparatus. 
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Illustrated Booklet Free 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 
Plumbing, Heating, Lighting 
43 East 17th Street, New York City 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
334 Shawmut Ave., Boston 
Commerce Trust Bldg., Kansas City 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 
Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland 
923-12th St., N. W., Washington 

86 Park Place, Newark 

















THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


HE larger seed houses now offer a considerable variety of vegetable 
plants ready to set out in May. Many of these are pot-grown and 
may be transplanted without any noticeable checking of growth. The 
local stores also offer some kinds in flats but in these cases be sure the 
plants have grown in position and have not simply been bedded in the 


ROSES FOR MAY PLANTING 


Many dealers offer roses started in pots for May planting. Some- 
times these have only lately been put in the pots and have sent out a 
growth of leaves before the roots have started. Such plants are less 
desirable than dormant ones held back in storage. So in buying pot- 
grown roses insist that they show a good root development, in order that 
the plants may be set in the ground with practically no checking of 


soil of the box just before they have been brought to market. This is a 
common trick with tomato plants. Try to pull one up: if the roots are 
not firmly connected with the soil buy elsewhere. The principal annual 
vegetable plants are cabbage, cauliflower, egg plant, lettuce, pepper, 
tomato. There are also many desirable perennial vegetables and herbs 
now available for planting. The most important are chives, horse 
radish, asparagus, rhubarb, sage, tarragon, spearmint, thyme, and rose- 
i eee SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS The summer-flowering bulbs furnish many of the most beautiful gar- 
A few well-selected and well-placed accessories add greatly to the den flowers with the least expense of time and money. May is the best 
attractiveness of garden areas. Many useful and ornamental features time to plant most of them. Whowould be without the glorious blooms 
of this sort are now on the market. Pictures and descriptions of them of the gladiolus when they cost so little? And who would not be glad 
will be found in many catalogs which are available for the asking. The of the opportunity to consider the grace and charm of the lilies when 
effect of a partially secluded nook or corner is greatly enhanced by the you can buy them already started in pots for a few cents? Then there 
presence of a rustic seat or a sun dial. Some of the more desirable are the Dahlias in wonderful variety—some as plain as an old-fashioned 
features which are offered by the dealers are these: rustic bird houses, daisy and others with all the frills of the most up-to-date chrysan- 


their growth. Such bushes may be allowed to send out some blossoms 
the first season. Mrs. Aaron Ward is one of the best hybrid-tea roses, 
blooming almost continuously from June to October. Other good 
varieties of this class are Killarney, Lady Ashtown, General MacArthur, 
Caroline Testout, Jonkheer, J. L. Mock, Lady Alice Stanley, Ophelia, 
Mme. Ravary, Laurent Carle and Mme. Leon Pain. 


pottery bird houses, rose arches, garden vases, lawn boxes, garden seats, themum. Some of the most attractive plant catalogs deal with these 
bird baths, sun dials, garden tables, rustic arches, garden chairs, summer bulbs and may be obtained free on application to our adver- 
tisers. 


pergolas, trellises. 


DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 
years’ experience. Nomatter where you live, we guaranteesafe 
delivery. Send today for Dingee “Guide to ‘Rose Culture.” 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 472 West Grove, Pa. 























Hardy Ferns and Flowers : 
For Dark, Shady Places 
Plant your native ferns, plants 
andbulbs NOW. Itisnot too 
late to get good resultsif you 
do your planting immediately. 


OPeAS 


GIVES ENDURING CHARM 





vic K° S SPE GU ID : 


his service is reason- 
able. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue of over 80 
pages. It’s FREE. 


EDWARD GILLETT 
11 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


died ac ee ee ee ee We will gladly call and advise wo wed illustrated ~» 
ower ne re eec , iants anc ulbs. , 

READY Send for free copy—today. 1918 " A plies — por om 3 catalogue of. Flower Pots. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. aa . i uy AS gardens. Our price for Boxes.Vases, Benches. Sundials, 


Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


> Garoway TerrRAGTrA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THE JUNE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


There are many articles that you cannot afford to miss on Mow 
to Hang your Pictures, Choosing Furniture for Your Porch, A 3 
Successful Tea House, A Seashore House on a Twenty Foot Lot, ¥ : 
besides many other practical and entertaining articles. _ 








YOU MAY HAVE A 

WATER-GARDEN 

WITH PRACTICALLY 
NO EFFORT 


Anyone can grow Water Lilies, 
anda poole an easily be built by 
following simple directions. My 1918 Cat- 
alogue of Water Plants tells what materials 
to use, how to build pools of different sizes 
andshapes,and what W ater Liliesand Water 
Plants to use for beauty and permanence. 
Ask for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER,  5,.\r°anuincton,N. 3. 


























A Book of 112 Pages, 


30 of which are full-page illus- 
trations (13 in natural color). 
It is really a treatise on the 
hardy garden, containing in- 
formation on upward of 500 


AMERICAN-GROWN | Farr’s 
| TREES | 
|| Hardy ese 


UR stocks of trees, shrubs 
and plants are not cur- | PI 
| tailed by the stoppage of ant — ec. eoartcass als 
| foreign shipments. We sell Lilacs, and the Irises (both 
Andorra-grown. ST we kt ee eee 


° e 
| specialtie which I have all the newer 
| introductions as well as the 
| Catalog on request. 
| 





















old-time favorites. 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 


| 
Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition may 
secure a complimentary copy if they send me their 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. name and address. 
Box 230, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. | 









BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co., 
125 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 
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A SUMMER PORCH WITHOUT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


is asummer porch on partly furnished. Because ofits hand- 
some illustrations of beautiful homes; because of its helpful 
suggestions for the arrangement of furniture ; because of its 





REIBER BIRD HOMES 


are different in every respect from the ordinary “‘bird house.” 
Built of natural sassafras in the most artistic designs, their 


main object is toattract birds and conserve bird life. REIBER 
Birp Homes can best be appreciated by sending for the authoritative articles on the keeping of house, yard and garden, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is an indispensa le summer com- 


Bird Man’s Book panion. 


Mailed free on request If you are not asubscriber, you owe it to your home to be one. 
If you are a subscriber, you would do a friend a great kindness 
by presenting her with a six months’ subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six Months for One Dollar 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 


Birds raise two broods each summer. Now is the time to 
put up REIBER Birp HoMEs 


Reiber Bird Home, West Webster, N. Y. 
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Dreers Roses for & 
the Garden @¢ 


ge bulk of our Roses are field grown in 1917; then carefully dug, 
planted in pots and stored in cold frames. Under this plan the 
stock is strong and ready to start blooming, and much superior to stock 
forced by high temperature. 


The Dreer Dozen Hardy Everblooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses 


will furnish a constant supply of blooms throughout the summer and autumn— 
include the best of every color. 
CAROLINE TESTOUT: One of the most popular bedders. LADY ASHTOWN: Flowers are large, double with high- 














Bright satiny-rose, very free and fragrant. pointed centre, produced on long stems. 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON: Intense saffron-yellow "BOIL Ae 
stained with deep crimson, changing to a deep coppery LADY URSULA: The flowers produced on every shoot 
saffron-yellow. Fragrant and very free-flowering. are very large, and a delightful tone of flesh-pink, 
° delicately tea-scented. 


ECARLATE: Produces a greater number of flowers 
(a than any other Hybrid-Tea Rose in our collection; the LAURENT CARLE: Large, deliciously-scented, brilliant 
ee as flowers while not large, are of an intense brilliant carmine flowers throughout the season, nearly as good 
scarlet color and of perfect form. in hot, dry weather as under more favorable conditions. 


OPSre es 





MME, JULES BOUCHE: While not a pure white, it being at times OPHELIA: Has made such a record for itself that qualifies it 
shaded centre, the reverse of the petals being a salmony-pink; slightly tinted with blush on the reverse of the petals, we con- to be classed with the very best, a Rose that is admired by 
flowers large, full and well formed; very free-flowering. sider it one of the best white bedding Roses; very free-flowering. ¢veryone. Its flowers are held erect on long stiff stems, are of 

’ perfect form, large size; and of a delicate tint of salmony-flesh, 


MRS. WAKEFIELD CHRISTIE-MILLER: As a pink bedding Rose MRS, AARON WARD: A remarkably floriferous variety of strong, shaded with rose, very floriferous. 


MME. LEON PAIN: Silvery-salmon, with deeper orange-yellow, 


there is none better, and particularly so for massing, the flowers - ne ; . onzy-green col 4 
crisped edges not unlike a Paeony. The flowers, which are of eWwoEe, . 2 ae zit higher" Hn produced abundantly throughout the season, a good reliable bed- 
large size remain perfect on the bushes fora longtime and are tractive when full blown as inthe bud state; in color adistinct der ofa silvery flesh color, deepening to the centre with delicate 


produced very freely; bright pink color with lighter shadings. Indian-yellow, shading lighter towards the edges. salmon-rose shadings, a soft pleasing color. 


1g Roses for every purpose is the best guide for your War Garden. Its articles for both planting and caring for vege- 


? Besides describing and illustratir t r 
Dreer s Garden Book: tables were written by experts. The varieties listed are dependable in quality and germination. It is quite as much a Garden Book as a catalogue. 


ge HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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lanning to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses —the work 
of leading architects throughout the country —are 
illustrated in the October Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 


i] LOW Cc RAFT ||| From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 


determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
meets the instant approval of those who | | of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 


know good furniture. The beautiful designs, ; p 
splendid workmanship and great durability | | Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current 
have made Willowcraft the leading willow work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustrations; 
furniture of America. | || while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 

Our booklet of 186 attractive Willowcraft | ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


designs is free. This valuable Country House Number will be sent free—also the March and } 


Willowcraft Shops Special Offer April 1918 issues —if you subscribe now to start May 1918. You will 


thus receive 15 attractive numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 
Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 








To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


| 
| THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. B.-5-18 





Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of March and April 1918, and enter my 


? If you haven’t one : 
subscription for 4 full year starting May 1918, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


Have You a Garden? “(77 yar rr. 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 

and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 

cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 

41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON,-MASS. 


J Reve cy : , as — IRs 62a ccen cartes ene Sed PPE OEE ET ne 
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A Radically 
Different 
Nursery Catalog 


Our new garden book “Beau- 
tiful Home Surroundings” has 
met with gratifying success 


kX have recently pub- 

lished a new nursery 
catalog in which we have 
broken away from all 
precedents. 


Recognizing that many 
plant lovers are at a loss 
to know how to adorn 
their home surroundings, 
we conceived the idea of 
issuing a catalog which 
would give definite help 
to the amateur. 


Instead of dividing the 
trees, shrubs, and vines 
that we grow into botan- 
ical classifications, we have 
classified our stock accord- 
ing to the purpose which 
each variety best serves. 
Each purpose is discussed 
in a simple comprehensive 
manner—accompanied by 
truly illustrative sketches 
and photographs. 


To prevent confusion we have 
given all our plants a common 
everyday name which will 
mean more to you than the 
Latin botanical names gener- 
ally used. 


This catalog was published less 
than a month ago, but by the 
response that has greeted it 
we know that it fills a long- 
felt want. 


To keep away mere curiosity 
seekers we are charging a price 
of thirty-five cents per copy. 
But to readers of “House 
Beautiful” —who, we know, 
are garden lovers—we are 
pleased to send copies FREE. 


Just write—" Please send me a 
copy of ‘Beautiful Home Sur- 
roundings’ as advertised in the 
May issue of ‘House Beautiful.’ ”’ 


Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 
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spring, soon after the ground is in good con- 
dition to work. The soil then has its maxi- 
mum of the moisture so essential to a quick 
start of root growth, and the weather is cool— 
a combination that coaxes the vines into quick 
recovery from the shock of transplanting and 
into rapid development later. After getting 
the soil thoroughly worked over, line the rows 
about thirty inches apart and set the plants 
twelve to sixteen inches apart in the rows. 
Be sure the crowns are just even with the soil 
surface. Choose a cloudy day for transplant- 
ing if possible. Give good surface culture 
afterwards and late in autumn apply a good 
mulch of lawn clippings or rackings or of 
straw or leaves. 

Pick off the blossom buds of the ever-bear- 
ing sorts for six weeks after planting. Then 
let the flowers develop into fruits and vou will 
have a pretty good crop in August and Sep- 
tember. 


LIMA BEANS 


Pole Lima Beans require a long warm season 
to produce a good crop. They are not very 
largely grown in the northern tier of states but 
in the middle regions north and south they 
form an important element in many home 
gardens. They vield a large amount of food 
from a limited space and so are desirable 
where the requisites of the right climate and a 
rich, warm, well-drained, loamy soil are pre- 
sent. 

The first thing to find out in planning to 
grow pole Lima beans is that there are three 
different types of these, varving in size and the 
period required tomature. They are 

1.—The Large Lima, of which the King of 
the Garden is a variety. 

I].—The Potato Lima, of which Dreer’s 
Improved Lima is an example. 

I1].—The Small-seeded Lima, of which the 
Sieva is a typical variety. These varieties are 
earlier than the others. 

Lima beans may be grown according to 
these directions: Buy a packet or a pint of one 
of these varieties: Sieva, Extra Early Jersey, 
Carpenteria Pole Lima bean. Select the 
richest light loamy soil in the sunniest place 
in the garden. If the soil is not very fertile, 
work in a good dressing of fine compost. 
Line the hills four feet apart each way. Make 
holes for poles with a crow-bar and have the 
poles at least six feet above ground. Push 
six seeds, eve down, two inches into the soil 
around each pole. When the plants come up 
and have two or three leaves, thin to three 
seedlings to each hill. Give a light dressing 
of nitrate of soda or pour on some liquid fer- 
tilizer, two or three weeks after the plants 
come up. Pick the pods as fast as the beans 
are large enough to use. 

Many people who do not care to take the 
trouble to grow pole Lima beans have found 
the Bush Limas a desirable substitute. In 
regions where the season is long enough and 
warm enough excellent results are easily ob- 
tained with this type. The large spreading 
vines bear great numbers of pods with typical 
Lima beans inside. These are very desirable 
for use as green shell beans or for drying for 
winter cooking. They are more delicate in 
flavor and as rich or richer in food values than 
the ordinary field beans. 
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LAWN 
BEAUTY 


WITH 
Economy and Conservation of Labor 


HE lawn beautiful must be cut often and well 


and today hand mowing is not equal to this task 
where the lawn area is greater than two acres, unless, 
labor out of all reasonable proportion is employed. 

HERE is however one solution, one lawn-cutting 
+ mower that solves the labor problem and at the 
same time assures a perfect lawn at the minimum 
of expense. That mower is the 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
$275 f. o. b. Factory 
"HE Fuller & Johnson combines large cutting ca- 
pacity with flexibility and lightness. In one day's 
time one man can perfectly cut five acres of lawn. 
He can cut it so perfectly that no after-trimming 
with a hand mower around trees, shrubs or drive- 
ways will be necessary. 
WHERE you find the most beautifully cared for 
estates, parks and cemeteries there too you will 
find the Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower. This 
machine is fast replacing hand mowers, horse mowers 
and the heavier types of motor mowers. It should 
replace them on your lawn. 
Let us give you the full facts, Let us send you 
our book entitled ‘*A Better Lawn.’’ You owe 
it to your lawn and to your pocketbook to 
investigate the Fuller & Johnson. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
488 Fullerton Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE cost of G & B PEARL Wire Cloth 
is small in comparison with the expense 
of wooden frames that carry the screens. 
And it insures against repairs—continual 
painting and the petty annoyances that less 
durable wire gives. G & B PEARL is as 
near rust proof as metal can be made. Our 
secret process is responsible and since rust, not 
wear ruins screens, the durability of PEARL 
is exceptional. To make sure of the genu- 
ine, look for the two copper wires in the 
selvage and the round tag on every roll. 


Write our nearest office for samples and 
descriptive matter, Address Dept. D. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells*PEARL’ 
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HOUSE PICTURES WITH 
A $3 CAMERA 


(Continued from page 345) 


TAKING 


of it because the old mahogany pieces are so 
attractive. Now if you expect to get a fine pic- 
ture of mahogany you are doomed to dis- 
appointment. It is not only dark with verv 
little grain, but it is red, the one color that has 
no effect on film. However, you are a bit stub- 
born and want to take it anyway. So we will 
do the best we can with it. There are a few 
tricks we can play on mahogany. Pick your 
composition as before and get all the light 
behind you that is possible. Too bad, there 
is a dark place on the highboy. Get a mirror 
and throw some light on it from an angle. 





Illustrating the method described in the text of 
utilizing the last inch of space in a small room. 


Make your exposure and this time lengthen it 
to three minutes and, if there is very much 
mahogany, four minutes. While the exposure 
is going on, pick out the dark spot or spots with 
your mirror, playing it like a garden hose if 
you wish. The movement will not show in the 
picture. 

There are two rooms that will give you 
trouble in composition, the dining-room and 
the bedroom. The reason is that usually 
there will be a large piece of furniture in the 
centre of the room. With the wide angle lens 
I use in work for reproduction, I have no 
trouble with this sort of thing. But the box 
camera is not wide angle and the dining table 
or the four-poster bed will loom up like bills 
on the first of the month. There is only one 
way you can get away from this, unless your 
room is especially large. That is by photo- 
graphing backwards through a mirror, the 
mirror being placed as far back in a corner as 
vou can get it. This requires quite a little 
manceuvering and perhaps the cut shown here 
with the camera pointing at the mirror of a 
dressing table will illustrate what I mean. If 
vou do it this way, your finished print will be 
reversed from left to right and this of course is 
confusing. However, the prints can be made 
with the film side out instead of inside, and if 
made with care, will vield satisfactory pictures. 

We can go all over the house if you wish, 
making exposures here and there. Keep in 
mind that on the north side of the house the 
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Brighten Up For Spring 
O your floors, furniture and woodwork show the 
wear and tear of a hard winter’s use? Then 





4] «brighten them up and make them look as fresh and shining as 
tho’ they were brand new, with 





: ’ l ‘ 
| Butcher’s Boston Polishes 
H 
First in the Field——and Still the First 
B 
\ Butcher’s Boston Polishes will not Butcher’s Liquid Polish is used for 
° scratch or deface the finest wood, frequent light polishing. 
do not grow brittle, and are not Butche:’s No. 3 Reviver is adapted 
| soft or sticky. You can depend for reuovating floors subject to 
‘ upon them to protect and beautify hard usage or frequently washed; 


also for filling close-grained woods 
before using Butcher’s Boston 
Polish. 


the surfaces they cover. 
H Butcher’s Boston Polish is uneqi:.:| 
for finishing floors and woodwor!:. 


The Butcher Polish Company 


H Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL = BOUND VOLUMES 





_ 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 


Volume 42 contains the six issues of June to November, 1917. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 
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Make your kitchen sparkle 


like the spring sunshine! 


N summer, of all times, how important it 1s to have the kitchen bright and clean! 


Such refreshing newness when the refrigerator has been “dressed” 





inside and out; 


and the stove and boiler have been cheered-up; and, the hardworked kitchen table made 
all fresh; and the sink, and service buckets, and garbage can, and floor and walls—like 


new pins with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. 


Most home furnishings are called “worn out” when they are only shabby. 


They save the cost of new things! 


They 


will still give years of service when regularly touched up with Acme Quality Paints 


and Finishes. 


Every room in your home likely contains some needed article that would be so much brighter 


and last so much longer if refinished with Acme paint! 


Realize how many usable things there 


are ‘‘upstairs’’ that could be put back into real service and made attractively new and different 
with Acme Quality Paints and Finishes, thus saving the cost of new! 


Your interest in making old things NEW will be greatly increased by reading our two books 
—“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide Book,”’ which answers every paint question, and “Home 


Decorating” 


—a valuable aid in home beautifying. 


Both will be mailed you on request without charge 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


You'll find it valuable to have handy 
at all times at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, fur- 
niture, woodwork and all similar sur- 
Faces; and, a quart of Acme Quality 














ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Floor Paint of the right color. Dept. AM. Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Toledo Lincoln Pittsburgh 
(eve Cincinnati Topeka St. Louis Fort Worth 
C @) Dallas Minneapolis Birmingham Portland 
—_ Chicago Nashville Spokane Los Angeles 
“af Salt Lake City 
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Would You Like to Own This Home? 


UT of many designs submitted in a contest 

held under auspices of THe Housr Brau- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 
ing little six-room house to be the best. In 
making their award, they considered every phase 
of the small-house problem, including heating, 
lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 
who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., BOSTON , MASS. 
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light will be weaker, and consequently increase 
your exposure to half as much again or even 
twice as much. A good plan is to make notes 
on paper as you go along, jotting down the 
time, light and other conditions of each picture 
made. If the sun goes behind a cloud, and it 
hasn’t been doing much else lately, simply 
leave the shutter open a little longer. 

The interiors have been finished, so we might 
as well go outside for some pictures. There is 
one fault with nearly all photographs taken of 
buildings with this kind of camera, the bottom 
of the house looks a great deal too big for the 
top. The side lines are curved. The further 
away you stand from the house, the less this 
is noticeable. Don’t try to get too close. 
And never, never photograph a house point 
blank straight on, right up the front walk. 
Take it to one side. 

As we are still using the small diaphragm so 
as to get all the detail possible, we shall have 
to keep on taking time exposures. However, 
they will not take nearly so long outside. In 
good sunlight about two seconds ought to be 
long enough, possibly three. Of course, the 
camera has to rest on something solid just the 
same, as a table or tripod; anything so long as 
it is steady and firm. If there is a wind blow- 
ing, the leaves on the trees and flowers will 
have a blurred appearance in the finished 
picture but this can’t be helped. 

If these instructions are followed, you ought 
to have some pictures that will simply surprise 
you with the detail inthem. All sorts of things 
will come out so clearly. In fact, you will be 
astounded at the work these little outfits will 
do, all owing to using the small diaphragm. 

The time exposure lever and the small dia- 
phragm were put on the camera by the makers 
to be used. But like the different speeds on 
an automobile, people hate to use them because 
it means a little extra work. 

In making a set of pictures | always take 
what I call a “fool picture.” Time and time 
again it has turned out to be the best one 
of all. By “fool picture” I mean some 
odd effect, like patches of sunlight on a 
floor, or a view of the outside through a win- 
dow, or any subject that strikes me as uncon- 
ventional and one that I have never seen 
photographed before. 

These few words may interest you in the 
subject to the point of trying it for yourself. 
That is one reason why it has been written. 
I know I had a lot of fun doing it and I hope 
you do. 


ENGLISH HOUSE INTERIORS 
(Continued from page 358) 


and be greater than all of these, for it brings 
into intimate relation as parts of a delightful 
whole the windows, the doors, the fireplace 
opening. It emphasizes the hearth as the 
centre of the room by its variation in treat- 
ment over the mantel shelf, and it establishes 
by the small size of its rectangular panels an 
appropriate unit of measure in the room which 
is in keeping with its character. 

We in America can learn much from the 
English type in the treatment of our small 
house interiors, but no lesson can be more 
valuable to us than this one of unity in design, 
harmony in treatment of all the parts, and the 
small scale or measure of each detail to nsure 
the domestic character. If each room were a 
unit the entire house would have that homelike 
feeling that we all admire in the English house. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 371!) 


out one. So it is going to be cut in and will 
cost about sixty dollars, which is but a trifle 
more than it would have cost, had it been 
done in the first place. 

Now that it is beginning to look more like a 
house every day, the feminine part of the office 
force is getting more interested. You can’t 
get a woman excited over plaster and lumber 
and nails. They approach a house in the 
making with apprehensive steps. Every- 
thing looks so jagged and dirty. And there 














The flower box in position below the kitchen 
window. The flowers will take away the bare look 
from the boarding. 


are so many holes to fall into. But after it is 
cleaned up and the pretty things begin to goin, 
why,—well let it go at that. I started to 
write something else, but that last sentence 
has such a nice flavor,—may the words be 
printed as they are. 


To be continued 


Synopsis. Beginning with the November 
number we have told from month to month the 
various happenings in the building of House 
Beautiful Homes, No. 1; our first adventure in 
house building. Some of the subjects dealt with 
have been, selection of the site, digging the cellar, 
building the foundation, the framework, boarding 
in, chimney and roof construction, electric wiring 
and plumbing. The house is nearing comple- 
tion. 


OLD VALENTINES AND SILHOU- 
ETTES 
(Continued from page 354) 


that candle burned, not only during Millie’s 
life, but for generations, until the family died 
out, and the old house was sold to strangers. 

And so my advice is to have your profiled 
forebears if you can, and, if you cannot, be 
very happy to hang some other body’s ances- 
tors, snipped by nimble, long-ago scissors, 
against your walls to give them charm and 
character. 
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Two Types of Duplex-Alcazar 
Meet All Needs 


HE DUPLEX-ALCAZAR is the all season range. One 

type burns Gas and Coal or Wood singly or in combination. 
The other type is built for sections where Gas is not available 
and burns Oil and Coal or Wood. 
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This range, in either style, keeps the kitchen cool in summer, 
warm in winter and consumes less fuel but insures better cook- 
ing results by giving exactly the proper temperature for all 
purposes the whole year ’round. 
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To change from fuel to fuel of the one type, just a slight pull or 
push and the job is done. The Oil range type is always ready. 
This range is the prize product of one of the great stove facto- 
ries of this country. We make it in enough different styles to 
suit the pocketbook and taste of every housewife 
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See your dealer or write us direct mentioning 
whether you are interested in the Gas or Oil type 
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Alcazar Range & Heater Company | 41532" 
"REE 
405 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. on reaiuest 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


F COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house ?_ The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 
The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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As your rand piano 
is elegant in finish, so may 


your floors be distinétly attrac- 
tive, beautiful in themselves and proof 
against mars and scars, impervious to 
heel wear, leaky radiators and household 
accidents. 








The best painter, not the cheapest, 
will eagerly accept your specifica- 
tion of “Pitcairn Aged Floor Spar. 
Pitcairn Varnish Company 
Newark Milwaukee Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Distributing Stocks in 32 Leading Cities 
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OF WHAT SHALL | BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 
that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 123”), contains among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By Tuomas P. Roprnson The Stucco House, By Davin B. BARNES 

The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for f Bs are Th int al ill be 
SPECIAL OFFER: { Of What Shall I Build My toca — $1 .00 ' ott gs Bo — 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 372) 

When you have reached this point, however, 
and own a flatiron, a fan, a heat pad, a bottle 
warmer and a grill, you come to the larger 
equipment, the labor-saving machinery, that 
costs more money; but do not hesitate. Go 
on and make your methods modern and you 
will find that this matter of investment is 
taken care of very easily in two ways. First, 
all of these larger appliances may be bought 
by easy payments; and second, each one of 
them begins at once to pay its cost right back 
to you in actual money saved from your ex- 
pense of housekeeping. 














An electric shaving-mug makes a comfortable 
shave possible on the hottest days. 


Appropriate a few dollars a month, there- 
fore, and buy an electric suction cleaner. It 
brings economy in hours of servant labor now 
expended in sweeping with a broom, to say 
nothing of the cleaner house, the preservation 
of your rugs and the removal of dirt and germs 
that are a menace to health, as we all know. 
It frees your maid for other work, keeps her 
in better health and spirits, and, in fact, goes 
far these days to keep a servant in the house. 
And all this has a money-saving value far 
bevond the cost of brooms. 

When this is paid for, buy a washing ma- 
chine. The solid day a week of laundress 
hire and the reduced wear and tear on clothes 
will give you back your money in a little over 
a vear and the machine will last a long, long 
while. Then buy a dish washer in the same 
way. It is a practical machine that actually 
will wash your dishes and free you from this 
most despised of all kitchen jobs. Then 
put a motor on your sewing machine and you 
will have succeeded in reducing labor in your 
home and speeding up the work to a point you 
never would have dreamed of as a possibility. 
Moreover, the monthly operating cost will be 
surprisingly small. The cleaner, clothes 
washer and dish washer use very little current, 
though they do a very large amount of work. 

The electric range, of course, is growing 
steadily in popularity as tens of thousands of 
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Famous Kitchens 
Use the McCRAY 


In thousands of the Famous Kitchens 
of the United States—in the Restau- 
rants of the Senate and House of 
Representatives at Washington—in 
the U. S. Pure Food Testing Lab- 
oratories—In Hotels, Clubs, Public 
Institutions, Hospitals, Colleges, 
Restaurants and Private Residences 
—wherever efficient refrigeration is 
demanded the McCRAY is used. 

_ The superiority of the McCRAY 
Is not accidental. It is the result of 
over 30 years’ experience in build- 
ing high grade refrigerators. 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


prevent waste and spoilage of perishable 
foods by keeping them fresh and healthful. 
The McCRAY Patented System of Refrig- 
eration gives a constant circulation of cold, 
dry air, which prevents tainting or odors. 
Any McCRAY Refrigerator can be ar- 
ranged with outside icing door for icing 
from the side or rear porch, This permits 
the milkman to put the milk on the ice im- 
mediately—it also keeps the iceman with 
his muddy tracks outside your kitchen and 
relieves you entirely of this annoyance. 
Let us send you our catalog which illustrates 

and describes a great variety of stock sizes—ranging 
in price from $40.00 up. Special sizes are built to 
order for particular requirements or to match the 
interior finish. Ask for catalog— 

No. 93 for Residen-es 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs 


McCRAY RefrigeratorCo. 


822 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
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Ball Bearing Washer 





Your Garage Is fudged 
by Its Hinges 


is no more important feature of your garage than its 


doors. By the way they work and look people judge the modern- 


ness and appearance of your whole garage. 


Stanley Garage Hinges are designed for Garage Use 


Doors swung on them close snugly and 
weather-tight. Fitted with ball-bearing 
washers, these hinges swing your heavy 
doors easily and quietly. If your garage is 
built for more than one car they allow all 
the doors to be open at the same time with- 
out interfering with each other; and they 
take up no inside space to operate. 
StanLey Garace Hinces are mighty 
good looking. They give character and style 


hung on Stantey Garace Hinces No. 
1457, the 24-inch size at the top and bot- 
tom, the 10-inch size at the centre. There 
are larger Srantey Garace Hinces for ex- 
ceptionally heavy and massive doors. 

In order to prevent the wind from slam- 
ming the doors against your car you will 
want a pair of Srantey Garace Door 
Hotpers No. 1774. They are arms of steel 
that lock your doors open. A pull on the chain 








to your garage. The doors in the picture are _ releases them and allows the doors to close. 


These holders, hinges and Srantey Garace bolts, latches, etc., are illustrated and described 
in our booklet, We will be glad to send it to you. STANLEY Garace Harpware is sold by the 
leading hardware dealers everywhere, 


THE STANLEY WORKS: New Brirarn, Conn.,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK: 100 LarayetrTe STREET CHICAGO: 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball-Bearing Butts, 
Atso Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings, 
Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, ana Cold Rolled Stripped Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use 




















We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $4.59 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


“Tt was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 


which homemakers prize.’’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE $4 50 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for ° 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


For a few hundred dollars you may add a few ¢housand dollars in 
the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 
you can give to your own mew home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house, 

Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 

It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at very small expense. 

_Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes_are manifold. 

Write for the Red Gum literature. Write for Red Gumsamples. Write, anyhow. 
GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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This IS home! 


“Home is not just a house. It is your 
state of mind when surrounded by your 
loved ones amid the results of your 
own good taste and good judgment. 


Good taste desires “Beautiful birch” 
for the “big” things—woodwork,doors, 
floors and furniture. Good judgment 
insists on having birch because it may 
be finished in any style, is very hard and 






SS = 
“Beautiful Birch 
for Beautiful Woodwork” 





+, Fy durable and reasonable indeed in price. 
tus FP ig You would not think (now, would you?) 
x % of building without this Free birch book. 





a NaS oe ‘s om NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD 
: . : MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
_ 211 F. R, A. Building 

Oshkosh, Wise. 

















The House Beautiful Magazine 


| Has Moved to 41 MT. VERNON STREET 


HE old quarters of The House Beautiful, of The Atlantic Monthly and of The Atlantic Monthly 
Press at 3 Park Street had long been far too small for the rapidly growing business of the united 
enterprises, but the old inadequate building held many associations for us, and The Common and The 
Old Granary were neighbors we were loath to lose. 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, however, is but a stone’s throw from The Common —the golden dome of 
The State House makes sunlight for us on gray days — and it is a pleasant sensation to be able to spread 


out in the new and splendidly equipped building. 


When you are in Boston let us welcome you at our new offices, 
41 MT. VERNON STREET 
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new families adopt electric cooking, year by 
year. Whether the range is practical for you, 
however, from the standpoint of economy 
depends upon the “cooking rate”? which your 
electric light company may or may not have 
yet established. But it is coming. We will 
all be doing our cooking the electric way before 
long. 

But the thing to do now is to start at the 
beginning and acquire and enjoy the smaller 
electric household comforts one by one as 
rapidly as possible—flatiron, fan, heat pad, 
bottle warmer, grill, radiator, cleaner, clothes 
washer, dish washer, sewing machine. And 
the best way to make sure that this is just the 
order in which you want them most, is to just 
take this list down to the electric shop and 
carefully look them over. Suit the habits of 
your own home, but enjoy these comforts and 
economies-now. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES: NO I 


(Continued from page 343) 


substitute and one of their good points is that 
they are less expensive. Our choice is the nat- 
ural color which will not show the dust as might 
a pronounced color in this place. If the covers 
are made to fit well, they may be used during 
the daytime without being removed, just a little 
adjustment here and there and the wrinkles 
may be smoothed out—another point in favor 
of this material. Of course they will have to 
be removed at night, but who would not be 
willing to be put to so slight an inconvenience? 

To enumerate the many other possible uses 
seems needless. Screened in and _ shaded, 
what a blessing it will be at all times, partic- 
ularly after an uncomfortably hot and trying 
day in the city. Small willow chairs with 
cushions and pads covered with Java print or 
with a cretonne in bolder pattern and coloring 
than could be used elsewhere, will give just 
the right decorative note. Outside flower 
boxes filled with gay geraniums, sweet-scented 
petunias and other suitable plants will add to 
the appearance of the house from the street 
and make of this a charming retreat. 

One or more hanging vases will add to the 
attractiveness. Choose the proper color,— 
nothing is so small or unimportant that it can 
be selected at random, a few tawdry bits of 
bric-a-brac, poor in design and color, often 
mar an otherwise very pleasing room. These 
vases may be kept filled, when the porch is 
enclosed in the winter, with bayberry leaves 
or bright-colored berries to remind us of the 
glorious days that have gone and, better still, 
of those that are to come. 

In closing we want to remind our readers 
that the securing of artistic effects does not 
necessarily mean extravagance, but it does 
mean an appreciation of line, form and color. 
In making the selections for House Beautiful 
Homes No. 1 we have endeavored to suggest 
the simple types which have been approved 
and accepted by the best authorities—if we 
have been successful our humble effort in this 
direction will not have been in vain. 





Topacco dust has long been recommended 
for the control of the woolly apple aphis on 
the roots of the apple, and for other root-in- 
habiting insects, and to a less extent for dust- 
ing low-growing plants, as currents and 
gooseberries for the destruction of aphids. 
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Doors Immune to 


Weather Changes | | 


ORGAN DOORS don’t swell 

and shrink with weather 
changes. They are built to “hold 
their place.” 







All door annoyances are eliminated 
by the All-White-Pine Core, the 
patented Wedge-Dowel Construction, 
and the extra-thick veneers (care- 


fully selected for beauty of grain). 









Your guide to perfect door service 
is the trade mark, 















on the top rail of the door. Every 
Morgan Door is guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction. 








Suggestions for 
Beautifying the Home 


‘*Adding Distinction to the Home’’ gives 
you many suggestions for improving the 
present home. 

**The Door Beautiful” is full of ideas on 
doors, interior trim and interior decoration, 
for prospective builders. 



















Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. 15 Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Sold by dealers who do not substitute 






















warp, shrink, swell or crack. 


In fact, you will want to know a// about 


Califorma Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 


OUR FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘California Redwood Homes,”’ tells you 
the Redwood story in an interesting and complete manner with num- 
erous illustrations, After you have read it you will undoubtedly want 
to ask questions and secure advice as to the value of Redwood in 


your particular building problem. We will be only 


you. 


Write for *‘California Redwood Homes’’ today. Please give us the 
names of your architect, builder and local lumber dealers. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


716 Call Building, San Francisco 


Before You Build 


You will certainly want to investigate the unusual qual- 
ities of California Redwood. You will want to learn why 
it is the best wood for shingles and shakes, siding, porch 
columns, mudsills and foundation work — why it makes 
the most effective and pleasing interior finish — why it is 
long-lived, why it resists rot and fire, w 


Ask for the child's story of the “big trees” of California— 
there’s a copy for every child in the nation 
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A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- confronts you and the one that 1 


lic taste, and the genesis of some literary This reprint, which is the same 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 





the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


90 cents net 














others, the following illustrated art 


int eresting little volume. The Wooden House, » by Th Thomas P. Robinson 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.”’ Cam you afford to be without thi 


—Boston Globe. | SPECIAL OFFER : { THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four vaaeeed 


« | Of What Shall | Build My House 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York | THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE READING PuBLic ||| Of What Shall I Build My Houser 


7 is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE eer: in which 
By MacGregor Jenkins | are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 


t be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 


size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123”), contains, among 


cles by prominent architects: 








The Stucco 0 House, by David B.B Barnes The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





built of the three different materials. 


41 MT. VERNON STREET 


** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 


s source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


$1.00 “ 


he reprint alone will be sent 
upon receipt of 50 cents) 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Kohler Ware 


-the standard of excellence — 


For years the name KOHLER in 
the enamel has stood for the utmost 
in service and satisfaction. To arch- 
itects and builders it has a distinct 
significance. 


KOHLER WARE is easy to keep 
clean. It is pure white and it remains 
so. Itcomes in ONE PIECE, giving 
you an unusual combination of 
utility and beauty. 

When you install KOHLER WARE in 
your bathroom, laundry and kitchen, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
have added a definite value to your home. 


Select KOHLER WARE and you'll 
KNOW you have the best. 


Let us send you our booklet, “KOHLER of 
KOHLER.” Address, Dept. B5 


KOHLER CO. 
Founded 1873 
Kohler Wisconsin 
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Its Principles and 
Practice 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


HIS book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, of the 

problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless search 
for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 





A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 


valuable work : . 


WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera 
ton, Adam and other Georgian types. 

THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
WINDOWS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT 


(Continued from page 340) 
both defects if they be heavy—usually they had 
better not be used at all. It is always to be 
remembered that white curtains increase the 
apparent size of a room while those of color 
lessen it. 

As has been noted, it is not necessary that 
over-curtains be heavy if shades or Venetian 
blinds are used: our facilities for securing just 
what is desired in color and effect are therefore 
much extended. In many rooms, especially 
those which already are sufficiently dark, the 
translucent effect given by unlined striped 
and plain silks, poplin, printed linens and cre- 
tonnes, thin brocades, etc., is superior to the 
lined and heavy velvet, corduroy, damask, 
brocade, tapestry, heavy silk and other goods 
which are appropriate where opacity is 
desired, 

A study of the room will indicate whether 
translucence or opacity is best. 


EXCEPTIONAL AND UNHACKNEYED EFFECTS 


Sometimes a window is the one distin- 
guished feature in an otherwise difficult room 
and it then seems advisable to “play up”’ this 
interest in order to redeem it from the com- 
monplace. Close consideration should be 
given the materials used, their color, pattern 
and arrangement. 

Colored curtains may here be used through- 
out, and two suggestive effects are mentioned. 
Simply for exemplification we will take rose 
as the dominant in both, though any other 
coloring may be used according to the scheme 
of decoration. 

I. Sash curtains of thin silk in stripes of 
rose and champagne with a thin black line. 
Over-curtains and valances of thicker but still 
translucent rose silk of solid color. Edge 
these with black and make the looping band 
of solid black, or use black silk cord and tas- 
sels. There would be no objection to a self 
figure or stripe in the weave of the over-curtains 
and valance. 

II. Sash curtains of thin rose silk, or else 
the shimmering effect given by two sets of 
gauze—rose and gray-blue, rose and pale 
green, or rose and champagne. Translucent 
over-curtains with valance in two colors or 
varied coloring in rich or in striking combina- 
tions in which rose is dominant. Oriental 
silks, brocades, striped silks, printed linens 
and cretonnes are all appropriate—any ma- 
terial, in fact, which gives the effect desired. 

There are many variations from the usual. 
Some of these may be mentioned, and origi- 
nality will suggest others. 

Valances to solid color curtains are com- 
monly made of the same material. Why not 
use, instead, a handsome brocade, stripe or 
other goods, in varied colorings in which the 
hue of the curtains is dominant? Such a 
combination is shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. 

Plain valances and curtains may be banded 
with broad bands in the same way that braid 
is applied to a costume. The design should, 
however, not be elaborate or fussy but rather 
architectural in its lines. This is also illus- 
trated. A beautiful quadruple window is 
shown, too, in which there is a shaped valance 
and side curtains in a Japanese design in 
cretonne or printed linen. 

(Continued on page 390) 
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Saves Coal 









Why It Does 
and How It Does 


T is easy enough to claim that the Kel- 

sey Health Heat saves coal. Anybody 
can make claims. But it takes facts; two 
kinds of facts—cold facts and coal facts— 
to prove heating economy claims. 

So let’s understand each other. 

Our claim is: that the Kelsey will burn 
less coal and give more heat than any 
furnace; any steam system; any vacuum 
system; or any hot water system, regard- 
less of what it costs. 

Bearing in mind last winter’s experi- 
ence, send for our Saving Sense Booklet. 
Make us prove to your entire satisfaction, 
the Kelsey Coal Saving claim. 


HE KEewsE’ 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAG 
103-H_ Park Avenue 217-H West Lake Street 


BOSTON 
405-H_ P.O.Square Bldg. 
















DETROIT 
Space 95-H Builders’ Exchange 











Delano & Aldrich, Architects, N.Y. 
Walls finished with Old Virginia White 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


is as brilliantly white as new whitewash and as durable as paint. 
The handsome old white country-house has come back to its 
leadership and Old Virginia White is the one perfect exterior 
finish for it. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Preserve and Beautify 
They are made of refined Creosote, which penetrates and pre- 
serves the shingles, andthe beautiful colors—moss-greens, 
bungalow-browns, silver-grays, etc.—harmonize perfectly with 
the foliage and are lastingly satisfying. 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 














24 W. Kenzie St., Chicago : 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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The first thing the prospective builder of the 
stucco home should do is to investigate the 
advantages of metal lath. 


It holds the stucco and prevents cracking 
because it is a permanent, non-shrinking, non- 
shifting material. 


The average dwelling deteriorates quickly, but the 
stucco home of metal lath construction depreciates 
slowly, aging gracefully in harmony with the nat- 
ural tones of its surroundings. 


Stucco combines beauty with permanent, fire-resisting 
construction when applied to Kno-Burn metal lath 













Investigate the economy of using metal lath 
construction. It costs a little more at the start 
but it isn’t the cost of a building material 
that counts—the value it gives in service is the 
important thing. 


Kno-Burn metal lath, an enduring base for 
stucco construction, soon saves the higher first cost 
by reducing the upkeep expense. 


Send for our booklet 552. It is full of valuable 


information and suggestions for home builders. 


TRADE MARK 


Ano-Jurt 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Corrugated Metal Lath 


This is Kno-Burn metal lath, a permanent 
material used in place of wood lath 
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North Western 
Expanded Metal 
Company 


955 Old Colony Building 
Chicago, Illinois 





This is how the plaster flows through the meshes 
and forms an unbreakable clinch on the reverse side 
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“Tupelo Floors for Al L[ndoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—‘‘Oh, dear, no—Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WwooD—only it’s 
so especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of ‘Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS, It wearsso. And it’s so smooth. And takes stains so perfectly. They 
can’t switch ME off—lI’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 

































































TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
“involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘“‘knitted’’ or 
“woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a 
floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT TEND TO 
SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘There’s something in that.”) This tough, 
wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely 
used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is 
done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in domestic structures is due to the same 
traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior 
use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to 
be compared in investment value with ‘“Tidewater’’ Cypress, the “*Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satis- 
factory —and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL.  (‘‘There’s some- 
thing in that.’’) 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALL ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hisernia Bank Buitpinc, NEw Organs, La. or 906 Hearp Nat’L Bank BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 

Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 


Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 MT. VERNON STREET - - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CLEANING CLOSET 


N the excellent booklet on “Farm House 

Conveniences” gotten out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is the fol- 
lowing explicit list of articles that a cleaning 
closet should contain in order that the house- 
wife may begin to conserve some of the 
strength that for years has gone into hopeless 
drudgery: 


“Entrance of dust and dirt into a house is 
unavoidable, and the housekeeper is compelled 
to spend some of her time and energy in the 
daily cleaning. Through the use of better 
equipment and more systematic planning she 
is able to do the cleaning more easily and 
quickly. It is well to have a special place 
where cleaning utensils may be kept in the 
best condition and ready for instant use. 
Much time and energy is spent in collecting 
the utensils needed for cleaning. 


A closet, cupboard, or wardrobe in the 
kitchen is the best place for keeping the clean- 
ing utensils. A backstair closet is also a good 
place. One end of a back porch may be in- 
closed and used for such a purpose. The 
closet should have plenty of hooks and racks 
for utensils and a shelf for cleaning materials. 


The housekeeper should choose utensils 
according to her own needs and according to 
the requirements of her house. Those sug- 
gested below are inexpensive and will help to 
lighten the work of cleaning: 

Bucket with wringer for mopping. 

A piece of inch board 15 inches square with 
rollers makes a convenient platform on which 
to set the mop bucket, and permits it to be 
moved easily without lifting. 

Wall mop made by tying a bag made of 
wool or cotton cloth over an ordinary broom. 


A broom, with a hook screwed in the end 
of the handle by which it can be hung up. 

A long-handled dustpan. 

Several brushes for cleaning purposes. 

Cheesecloth, worn silk, and flannelette for 
dusters. 

Dusters may be made by dipping pieces of 
cheesecloth in 2 quarts of warm water to 
which one-half cup of kerosene has been added. 
These cloths should be kept away from the 
stove or lighted lamp, as they are inflammable. 

A blackboard eraser covered with flannelette 
for stove polishing. 


An oiled floor mop to use on oiled or pol- 
ished floors. Several makes can be found on 
the market, or one may be made of old stock- 
ings or any discarded woolen or flannelette 
material. The material is cut into 1-inch 
strips and sewed across the middle to a foun- 
dation of heavy cloth. This is fastened to an 
old broom handle or used in a clamp mop 
handle. The mop is dipped into a solution 
made of one-half cup melted paraffin and one 
cup kerosene and allowed to dry. To keep it 
moist, it is rolled tight and kept in a paper 
bag, away from stove or lamp. 

A carpet sweeper or a vacuum cleaner should 
be used in the daily cleaning of the carpets 
and rugs. A vacuum cleaner operated by 
hand or electric power removes practically 
all the dust and dirt from carpets and rugs in 
a dustless manner.” 
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bis this room a comfort! Does your iH] 
| husband say that when he comes in |} 
after a hard day? If he does he may know only j 
that it is restful but you know why it is restful. 
You know people are played upon by their il 
surroundings just as they are played upon by | 
music. You know the value of harmony in in- 
terior decoration. 
You know that individuality may be ob- 
i 
i 


tained, at eery moderate cost, by well chosen 
furniture and rugs—against a background of || 
quiet, even-toned walls and ceilings. 
Liquid Velvet gives a sense of harmony and |} 
] rest and quiet charm to any room—when the ilk 
i] 
} 


shade is properly chosen. 

Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries | 
without lustre. It is made in white and twenty- | 
four colors. Write for Booklet and Color Chart. || 

THE O'BRIEN VARNISH CO. i 
403 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. || 
Varnish Makers for More Than 40 Years i| 
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THE ORIGINAL 2 GENUINE 

The ideal hammock for summer home, camp 
and bungalow is the Rowe Gloucester Bed Ham- 
mock. An essential article of summer furniture 
that is always in demand and that lends beauty 
and inviting comfort to porch or piazza. A Rowe 
has distinctive lines of individuality and all-qual- 
ity construction that appeals, and pleases. Big 
and roomy enough to stretch full length, a perfect 
bed couch adapted for out-door service. 

Made by old Gloucester sailmakers from genuine non- 
fadeable 21 Oz. khz aki that will not croc k or mildew—a pop- 
ular shade, always in style and that blends and harmonizes 
with every background and out-door furnishing. 

Costs a few dollars more but gives ten times the service of 
One-season hammocks. The only hammock you can afford 
tobuy. Send for 1918 Folder and mention this magazine. 


We Prepay Charges 
E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
Makers of Tents and Hammocks for the U. S. Government 
37 Water Street Gloucester, Mass. 














40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 
One of New York’s most beautiful hotels. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort. Within 
four minutes’ walk of forty theatres. Center of shop- 
ping district. 
Send for booklet 

Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50 and upwards 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath - - $6.00 and upwards 


W. Johnson Quinn 
Manager 
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Y GEORGE but I am proud of this room,” 
said the host as he and his guest were 
inspecting the new home. “There is 

: nothing which gives such dignity as pan- 
elled walls, particularly when the panel designing has been worked 
out carefully. And it gives such an air of warmth and luxury.”’ 





‘It must be rather expensive, though,”’ said his friend. 


“Not nearly as much as you might think,” rejoined the host. 
“Through our architect we discovered North Carolina Pine, a 
wood which takes stains and enamels as well as any of the other 
and much more expensive woods. And we have used it all over 
the house, even for our bare floors. Our architect tells us that 
it is one of the best and most economical woods on the market 


for all interior purposes.”’ 


Write for Home-Builders’ Book and 


Book of Interiors 


North Carolina Pine Association, 101 Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 








TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express|the taste of the family, so the books on your library table 
suggest its culture. Are you reading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have |, 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


Porter’s SHOCK AT THE FRONT ~— not a medical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by a 
‘ P Bound in cloth— $1.25 postpaid 


trained observer 
THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH —a collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 


from the points of view of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American Beautifully bound — $1.00 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 











| 41 MT. VERNON ST. 
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at last—the Home You Longed For. Rooms as you 
have imagined them—cheerful, cozy—hospitality be- 
fore your eyes at every doorway—a sleeping porch 
that robs summer heat of its discomforts—a living 
room that invites relaxation. 
places this home within your reach at moderate cost. The 
framing material is staunch—the interior woodwork perfect 
for stains or enamel. 

Fully explained in our new folio of attractive homes, illustrating 

various designs ranging in cost from $4600 to $15000. Sent free 

on request—write today. 

Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East 

of the Rockies. 

SS, % 
~ 
Se ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
BUREAU 
311 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Ti 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








In NEW YORK CITY, MAY 18th to 25th || 


will be held the National Better Homes 
better Ho mes Show | Show, which is a practical demonstration 


of how to plan, build and equip a home, 





from the one that would be obtainable by the man working on a salary of $1000 to $1500 a year, to 
that of a man with money and opportunity to amass wealth. There will be many exhibits of various 
sorts used in the making of homes, and these will be divided into departments starting with the Real 


|| Estate, Architectural, Money Savings and Landscape Gardening Departments. 


A great deal of attention will be paid to the department of Household Utilities, to Food Products, | 
Building Materials, Furnishings and Decorations. A feature of the show will be a miniature theatre | 


in which lectures and demonstrations will be given hourly. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE WILL BE ONE OF THE EXHIBITORS 


For further information address the Manager of the Better Homes Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 
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WINDOWS AND THEIR’ TREAT- 
MENT 
(Continued from page 386) 

In Italian decoration we frequently find 
valances of wood, cither of plain surface or 
carved, painted, in either case, with a poly- 
chrome design and often gilded. These effects 
are of great beauty. 

Handsomely stamped and _ ornamented 
paper, duly protected by varnishing, is some- 
times used for screens, and in an instance 
known to the writer this was also employed 
for valances so as to carry out the decorative 
effect. This could be mounted upon either 
a stiff buckram or thin board. 

Fringes of silk are of course appropriate for 
the edges of valances if desired, and there is 
no reason why under appropriate circum- 
stances bead fringes may not also so be 
used. 

A heavy silk tassel depending from near 
each end of the valance and hanging over the 
curtain below, often gives a good effect. A 
drop ornament of unusual character might be 
employed in the same way. 

The edging of curtains has previously been 
suggested, and many excellent combinations 
may thus be made, with thin sash curtains as 
well as the heavier ones. 

Bands, wide or narrow, harmonizing or 
contrasting, may be set on curtains back from 
the edge. On solid colors these may either be 
plain or of some beautiful design cut from 
another fabric. A band of the narrow, 
embroidered Chinese strips would be ad- 
mirable. On ornamental goods a band of 
black or other solid color is sometimes 
advisable. 

Using the same principles, a wide band, or 
two or three narrower ones, may be set across 
the curtains above their foot. The distance 
from the bottom will naturally depend upon 
the length and position of the curtains. 
Bands of insertion may also be used across 
plain white curtains in the same manner. 

In the so-called ‘‘ Modern”’ style of decora- 
tion strong bands of black upon curtains of 
Chinese yellow or blue would be most effect- 
ive. So also would be bands of color in strong 
contrast. 

Patterns cut from other goods may be 
appliqued upon solid colors. An example of 
this would be the use of the charming ovals of 
flowers or baskets of flowers found in French 
goods, set upon grey-blue curtains in a bou- 
doir. 

An unusual effect may often be obtained by 
using goods which one might not at first sight 
choose for curtains—such as a material with 
strongly contrasting diagonal lines forming a 
diamond pattern. The running of stripes 
across a curtain instead of lengthwise will also 
be found good in some cases. This would 
naturally have a lowering effect. 

It will have been seen how many circum- 
stances there are to consider in the apparently 
simple matter of the furnishing of windows. 
It is, however, precisely this advance consid- 
eration which avoids costly mistakes. The 
harmony and agreeableness of our homes 
depend largely upon what we do in this direc- 
tion: we may have rooms irritating to the 
nerves through their glare, their dismalness 
or their harshness; or restful and full of happy 
charm, because of a pleasing and sufficient 
diffusion of light, rightly placed and_ har- 
monious in tone. 



























































THESE 
ARE YOUR 
BOOKS OF 
TACTICS 


They will teach 
you more about 


Family Budgets 

Foreign Cookery 

Curing Coughs a Colds 
Care of Heating Systems 
Principles of Nutrition 
Removing Stains 

Art Needlework 

Food Values 
Housekeeping Schedules 
Meat Substitutes 

Home Economics 

Menus and Diets 

Toilet Preparations 
Planning Meals 

Cleaning Woodwork 
Knitting and Crocheting 
Salts and Savors 
Restoring Faded Colors 
Sauces and Salads 
Disinfectants 

Vegetarian Foods 
Shampoos 

Home Sanitation 
Destroyi ing Household Pests 
Care of Hands and Feet 
Laundry Helps 
Preserving and Pickling 














Housewives of America! 


You Are the Nation’s Home Guard 





Are you trained? Are you fit for service? Are you 
really mistress of your house, or are you lost in the 
entanglements of cooking, cleaning, child-raising and 
the hundred other duties that claim your care? In 
other words, are you running your home, or is your 
home running you? 


Never was there a time when your home meant so much to 

you, and required so much from you, as it does now. Asa 
conscientious housewife, you want to play effectively your 
great part in our war for the homes of mankind, for you 
realize that at this time there is no need more vital than effi- 
cient home management. But as a woman, you desire more 
leisure to cultivate other things that appeal to you, to escape 
the rut of domestic drudgery and keep your mind fresh and 
awake to the big moving world outside. Therefore the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


IS THE MOST TIMELY SET OF BOOKS IN AMERICA TODAY 


These four handsome volumes, just off the press in a new uniform edition beautifully bound in 
cloth, will not only aid you to run your home more efficiently, but they will thus help you to save 
time for other important activities. Forming a veritable compendium of modern housekeeping 
information, they are scientific and authoritative, yet handy, usable, and simply and interestingly 
written. Inany household emergency, on any housekeeping subject, in times of doubt and discourage- 
ment, The House Beautiful Home Library is a friend to flee to for immediate and practical assistance. 

















THE HOUSEKEEPER’S me THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
HANDY BOOK | | By Theodore M. Clark 
. . afd) ‘ | a p ‘ P 
By Lucia Millet Baxter — Written by a noted architect, this book is a 
EL NE Ais eT ial ——— discussion of the —— of 
a6 , > OF Senere SOF ¢ all = % q furnaces, fireplaces, stoves, water-pipes, chim- 
the ings that the mistress of every we fel SAAN NER TE] MEYS, wondwork. once plumbing, ehtlng fx 
Zs é s my ‘ ‘7 tures, and all the other physical features of a 
P| Tres > ll - 
por ws — must a: It —— ao full q i. - — ohh Jun house. The author recognizes the importance 
Ly page . ustrations, and is composed of enlighten- = Sai ®-5] to happy family life of a comfortable, whole- 
ij ing chapters on the laundry, home sanitation ir Li} ‘+>; some dwelling, and the distress, anxiety and 
te Secege coenine. tee eseuietions, aveimernté- Yi. cope ene concen eg Semen a, 
: aot vs F stood in season may be easily remec 1e¢ us 
a cle anline ss and health to the latest thing {= remarkably useful volume is a certain money- 
cs in knitting stitches. : and-trouble-saver for any householder. 






















































































Curing Faulty Draughts TH 
Ventilation of Rooms E NUTRITION OF A Jb, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Embroidery HOUSEHOLD mi | ei) ) MAGAZINE 
Food for Growing Children P por | ORY AE De P 
Marketing - : By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster | | i Under the Same Management as The Atlantic Monthly 
: Hall 
Jams and Jellies ee he cheering sub-title of this invaluable book i AN AB In addition to The House Beautiful Home 
Care of Floors ae ‘Better Food at Lower Cost. In these days || debe |! I Library, you may have a twelve-months’ sub- 
Treating Cold-sores and of conservation and soaring prices, what subject i NGACEAL sc ription to The House Beautiful Magazine, with 
Cracked Lips as is more important to the home? And as for ij iH all its splendid features on the building, fur- 
Systematizing Your Kitchen the country . the government says, ‘Food will if : | nishing and decorating of homes and the devel- 
Electric by ae win the war The authors have not written a “ A HM opment and care of yardsand gardens. In yy, 
yi FJ — dry treatise on proteins and calories, but an y : these trying times you can make your 
mic net oe ae Seen interesting, practical, common-sense discussion 2S ; home a more satisfying place for 6 
Fixing wr ae rou les ] || of the economic preparation of three wholesome (je 3 yourself and for those you love if < ff 
ie, Heal a day ra] Youwill take advantage of this | 9P7“ 
se urs s se 
Washing Woolens is 
: ‘pits Ss oe 
Managing Servants x So 
Setting a Table ee oe Ve Special Combination Offer SS SF SE 
Whitening Clothes HOUSEKEEPER pecia 2 7 POS 
Weights and Measures s BS? SSD. oe 
, : - . wes 
Seana oe Iiinesses By Jane Prince The regular price of The House. Beautiful Ff Sse ge 
-reparing Fancy Dishes Magazine is $2.50 a year. e price of the i PF SQX Oe” 
Tending Fires : -- —_ om door od Ay poche mg hy che four helpful volumes in The House Beau- wv 7 - ee OS % 
First Aid in Accidents gestions on Be m tiful Home Library is $5.00. At the 4 wor ot OD 
Sinks, Drains, Etc home, servants, the weekly cleaning, the serving regular rate they would cost you $7.50, Pog Y £, oe 
Care of Silver of meals, and other vital branches. of the great but for a limited time you may have ° » Saree 
Balanced Rations profession of modern housekeeping. These them all for $5.00, if you will return ef cp” aot SF 
Fireless Cooking _ pages are devoted particularly to the larger at once the attached coupon s PSE RS 
Home-made Remedi problems of efficient home management, which and a first payment of only yw 7S -g% ORS 
Cakes and Candies mean so much to the housekeeper’s success wn 3 SSrd 
Treatment of Cuts and oe the — of which so many domes- $1 rele) ~ 7 > ses 
Burns tic boats are wrecked . re % ro oe 
s / He SS RY 
a ‘3 Rr e, 
® ° . . * Font. , 
These four books are uniform in style, but absolutely distinct in PP Ms paises iS s- 
- oe SOLS . ro 
contents. Either volume or THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 4H 3 Sdais & of%e.. 
| . h . . y 4 a & o * >? Ay NO a ; es 
makes a delightful gift for a friend. S&S SESE wy SSE 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














Send for Catalog 66-A. 
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Architect, Aymar Embury IT, New York 


In the G. A. Schieren Residence are Tuttle & Bailey Grilles 


N the residence of G. A. Schieren at Great Neck, Long Island, 
radiator obtrusiveness is effectually and attractively obscured 
by the decorative grilles under the windows. 
Mr. Schieren himself, dropped in on us one day and made the selections 
from the comprehensive assemblage of grilles here at our New York office. 
If you should incline to do likewise, you will be most heartily welcome. 


““THE BEAUT-I-ATOR”’ 


It is a portable, all metal Radiator Enclosure. You simply place it over your 
Nothing to fasten. No outside heip 
| y needed. Ask ustosend you “Beaut-i-ator’”’ Booklet along with Booklet 66-A. ) 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFa Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


radiator. Nothing to put together. 
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of the WORLD 





Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N. Y. 


IRON FENCE AND: ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those whoare looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion istobe made. Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


A gentleman connected with tne University 
of Virginia wishes to dispose of an orchard 
property of 488 acres within three miles of the 
University. The estate is part of the orig- 
inal Thomas Jefferson farm and contains 
over fifteen thousand fruit trees, principally 
Elberta peach and Winesap apples, and 200 
acres of woodland. He will sell or exchange for 
property which can be managed by an agent, 
as he has no time to attend to the orchard. 
There are barns and tenant’s buildings, good 
water and good roads. The price with stock 
and orchard equipment is $42,000. 


On Lake Champlain, one mile from Essex 
village, New York, is a farm of 146 acres with 
1,000 feet of lake frontage. It commands an 
exceptional view of the lake and the Green 
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ard Adirondack Mountains. There is a six- 
year orchard with 750 apple trees and abun- 
dance of other fruit. This would be an ex- 
cellent site for a gentleman’s estate. $100 
an acre is the price asked. 


At Great Barrington, Mass., One of our 
readers has for sale a fifteen-room house on a 
corner lot of one acre, situated at the junc- 
tion of two residential streets, five minutes 
from trolley and railroad station. The house 
contains also three baths, four toilets, laundry, 
ample closet and pantry room. There are 
hardwood floors, electric lights, steam heat, 
four fireplaces and a large cool piazza. Great 
Barrington is a summer resort with a year 
around population of four thousand, and is 
beautifully located in the Berkshires. 


A very unusual opportunity has come to 
our notice, through a gentleman at Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin, who has not quite com- 
pleted a large house intended for a permanent 
home. A sudden change of business interests 
makes it necessary for him to move to another 
state and he will sell the house in its present 
incomplete condition at considerably less than 
it has cost him. The estate consists of six 
acres located between two lakes about seven 
miles east of Rhinelander. Bathing, fishing 
and hunting are good in season and the view 
overlooks both lakes. The house measures 
40 by 40 feet, the first story being built of 
native stone, tuck pointed, the second story 
of frame, with a steel shingle roof. A loung- 
ing porch 13 by 35 with stone pillars, all 
screened in, extends across the front. In the 
basement are furnace room, pressure tank 
room, vegetable and fruit closets. On the 
ground floor are entrance hall, living-room with 
fireplace, dining-room, pantry and kitchen; and 
on the second three bedrooms, bath and linen 
closet. A garage to match the house has 
chauffeur’s quarters overhead. The house 
is wired and piped and a pressure tank system, 
with pump, forces the water wherever desired. 
About an acre of land is devoted to gardens 
and the rest of the place is covered with 
native trees, etc. The owner will complete 
the house if a client desires but would prefer 
to sell out now even at a loss. For a home 
this house should belong to one of a fairly 
good income, but it would make an ideal 
place for a boys’ camp or for a sanitarium or 
resort. The owner has already spent over 
$11,000 on the house, as the materials used 
are of the best, but he will take $9,500 for it 
this spring. 


A home at Meriden, Connecticut, is for 
sale. The style is Colonial, a frame building 
containing 12 rooms with large bath, hot water 
heating and open plumbing. The lot is 82 
feet front and 144 deep, and has a beautiful 
garden in connection with the house. The 
selling price for this home is $12,000o—mort- 
gage of $6,000. 


Anyone wishing a desirable residence in the 
village of Amenia, New York, will perhaps 
be interested to know of a white frame house 
with 12 rooms and bath, hardwood floors, gas, 
and hot water heat. A broad piazza over- 
looks the well shaded lawn and there is also 
a large garden plot, the entire lot measuring 
175 by 175 feet. A two-car garage and stable 
are included in the price which is $9,000. 
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Have You Vegetable 


Marrows in Your 


War Garden? 





Every English War Garden Has Them, 
and You Can Find out All About Them in 


The June Number of The House Beautiful 





A Few Features 





ND you can 
find out that 

there are Southern 
Colonial Houses 
like this in Northern 
New England, with 
beautifully propor- 
tioned pillars run- 
ning to the roof, 
with windows open- 
ing to the floor and 


8 THE “NEW” DECORATION 
= Ra Edward Stratton Holloway 

& An Examination of the Modern 
Method—In two parts—Part 1. The 
Employment of Color—Various 
Schemes of Color—Painted and Sand- 
finished Walls,—Papering—Panelling. 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS, 

. No. IV—Garden Borders 

Lip rnin ; Elizabeth Eddy Norris 

a Where to place them—How to make 

the centre of the 

does te them—How to take care of them— 
What to put in them. 














Suggestions for Porch 





r this same June number you can satisfy your curiosity as to whether 
this kitchen is a picture of trench-life-de luxe or a room in a real Furniture 
house. It is a real house, but why is there a whitewashed boulder in St ee 
the corner of the kitchen in areal house? The June number will tell you. THE PICTURES IN THE HOUSE 
Content York 
Appropriate pictures for the differ- 
wii tity 4 y = ent rooms in the house—Harmonizing 
> : rere. ame ‘ different kinds in one room—Group- 
ing and Hanging. 


SPICE, SAVORY, AND SWEET 
ODORS Florence Spring 
How Herbs may be Home Grown 

and Utilized. 
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If you are not a subscriber to at 
The House Beautiful, or if you ,” v 
know someone who would és Px 
like to have it, just tear Be CAG 
off the coupon inthe + aS a . 
corner, pinadollar 7 Ss 
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The Hours You Spend At Home 


ALF the pleasure of a home lies in its beauty, attractiveness, and harmony of design. These 
attributes are brought to their highest perfection by the use of wood for interior trim, finish and 
flooring. And there is no better general interior-purpose wood than 


Southern Pine 


‘*The Wood of Service’’ 


Soft in texture, beautiful in figure, and serviceable as well, Southern Pine takes and holds paints, 
stains and varnishes perfectly and permanently. Any desired color or finish can be obtained with 
small effort. 

Have your local lumber dealer show you Southern Pine finish lumber. 
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